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HOUGH Nora longed to run 

away again, she held herself res- 

olutely to the spot, for she had 
decided that the sound was a human 
voice. “Where are you?” she cried. 

“Here—here!” came the answer in- 
distinctly. 

Guided by the voice, she walked for- 
ward for several yards and then as a 
cry seemed to rise from the ground at 
her feet checked herself and barely 
escaped walking into a prospect hole. 
“Where are you?” she called again. 

“Thank the Lord! I’m saved at last! 
I’m down at the bottom of this old 
shaft!” 

The voice filled Nora with amaze- 
ment. Hoarse and strained though it 
was, she recognized it as the voice of 
John Wyan. “Mr. Wyan—is it Mr. 
Wyan?” she asked, trembling. 

“Sure, it’s John Wyan; and I believe 
vou’re the schoolma’am. Are you ?” 

Nora grew faint and giddy. Her con- 
versation with Mrs. Wyan that after- 
noon, the plans they had laid and her 
recent conclusion that the Wyan family 
would have a happier future all rushed 
into her mind. And from the bottom of 
the shaft John Wyan was saying, “Is 
that you, Miss Nora?” 

“Ves, it’s I. We—everyone thought 
you were dead, Mr. Wyan!” 

A hollow laugh floated upward. 
After his terrible suspense and fear 
John Wyan apparently thought to 
cover his emotion by being facetious. 
“Did they?” he asked. “Well, I’m 
worth a dozen dead men yet; and, 
Miss Dale, I reckon there’s more gold 
in this old shaft now than the pros- 
pectors ever dug out of it, for I’ve 
five hundred dollars in eagles in my 
pocket that I was going to pay my 
men with. Pity to have been buried 
with that on me, wouldn’t it?” He 
laughed a little, and Nora shuddered; 
she wondered how he could give a 
thought to gold. 

“I don’t feel like talking much,” 
John Wyan continued brokenly. “T’ll 
explain everything when I get out. 
Won’t you be quick, Miss Nora, and 
have them bring a stout rope? Is any- 
one with you?” 

“No,” Nora answered briefly. 
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“ George,” he said piteously, 


“can’t you say you're glad that I’m out 


of that beastly hole 2” 


“Tell my wife,” Mr. Wyan continued, “to 
have supper on. I’m powerful hungry.” 

Nora ‘shivered. She wondered wretchedly 
how she was to break the news. The idea of 
Mr. Wyan’s perishing in such a manner 
horrified her and she was glad that she had 
found him, but she hated to go back to the 
house and tell the family of her discovery. 
“Tf only he had always treated them so they 
would be overjoyed to hear it,” she thought, 
“or if this experience had changed his ideas.” 
But his remark about the gold in his pocket 
had convinced her that his attitude toward 
money was the same as it always had been. 
As she hesitated, perturbed and anxious, 
John Wyan called: 

“Are you there yet, Miss Dale, or have 
you gone for help?” 

“No, I haven’t gone yet. I—I really don’t 
know what to say—how to tell them, Mr. 
Wyan,” she said in a faltering voice. 

There was a moment’s silence; then Mr. 
Wyan said, “Ah, you want to be paid for 
letting them know. Well, you have the ad- 
vantage and can name your own terms!” 

“O Mr. Wyan,” cried Nora, “how can you 
say such a thing ?” 

“Well, what do you mean then? Why don’t 
you go for help? Do you want me to die in 
this trap?” 

“No, of course not; that would be dread- 
ful; but the news that you are still alive will 


be a great shock. Your family are all certain 
that you are dead. Why, they have even made 
plans for the future, and I—TI hardly know 
how to break the news,” Nora finished 


lamely. 
John Wyan had. always been called a 
shrewd man. “Well, Miss Nora,” he said, 


“T reckon they’re reconciled to my death, and 
you hate to disappoint them ?” 

“Oh!” cried Nora, shrinking from the bald 
statement. “Your wife—Mrs. Wyan is very 
sad.” 

“T understand,” interrupted John Wyan 
huskily. “Look here, Miss Nora,” he con- 
tinued after a painful pause, “I’m not going 
to make them sorry I’m still alive. I’ve done 
some thinking in this beastly hole, and I 
don’t mind telling you that I’ve come to see 
some things different.” 

“O Mr. Wyan, I am so glad,” cried Nora, 
relieved. “Now I must run for help.” 

“Ves, Miss Nora, but don’t tell anybody 
but George after all. Come to think of it, 
I’d rather the rest didn’t know just yet. 
Don’t say anything to my wife about supper. 
Just tell George and have him bring a coil 
of rope from the barn.” 

“All right,” agreed Nora and started; but 
John Wyan called her back. 

“Miss Nora?” His voice was appealing. 
“You know I’m a man of my word, and just 
because I know I can depend on my own 
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word,I want you to bear witness.” 
There was a short silence, and then he 
continued passionately, “So help me, 
Heaven, I’m going to lead a different 
life and use my money for my fam- 
ily’s good hereafter! There! Now go.” 

Nora’s heart was beating high with 
excitement as she sped away in the 
gloaming. When she came near the 
cabin she almost ran against George 
in the darkness. 

“I was just coming to look for you,” 
he said, turning back with her. “We 
were getting uneasy.” 

“George, I must tell you something 
that will surprise you. Try to listen 
quietly. The others must not be told.” 

“It’s something about pa?” George 
whispered as Nora hesitated. 

“Yes; you know we never had proof 
that your father was dead.” 

“And he isn’t!” George exclaimed. 

“You are right, but, O George, don’t 
regret it. Be thankful that your father 
is still living and has a chance to 
make up for his errors.” 

As briefly as she could she told him 
of her discovery and of his father’s 
wish that no one else should know. She 
did not mention Mr. Wyan’s vow, 
which she thought was confidential. 
“Let us hurry and go, George,” she 
urged him; “the time must seem end 
less to your father.” 

“He may be terribly weak after that 
fall. I believe I'd better take a horse 
along for him to ride; and while ’m 
getting it you slip into the pantry and 
find some biscuits and milk.” 

“A good idea!” cried Nora, delighted 
with the calm way the boy had re- 
ceived the unexpected news. 

“While you are getting them I'll go 
to the barn for my horse and for some 
rope; there’s a light folding ladder toc 
that I can pack along.” 

Nora ran toward the house. No 
one detained her, and in a few minutes 
she was back again, and they were 
ready to start. She caught a glimpse 
of George’s face; it was grave and 
troubled. She knew that he was not 
going with a joyous heart, for long 
ago John Wyan’s parsimony had es- 
tranged his son. 

George and Nora made the trip 
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almost in silence. Once George murmured, 
“To think he has been that near home all 
this while!” Two or three times they stopped 
a moment to determine the best trail, but 
they walked rapidly and soon reached the 
spot. Then with the help of the light ladder 
and the rope they soon had John Wyan upon 
the surface of the earth again. The moon had 
risen, and the searching rays fell on his 
haggard face and on the face of his son. 

After one glance at the boy Mr. Wyan 
sat down, trembling. “George,” he said pit- 
eously, “can’t you say you’re glad that I’m 
out of that beastly hole? You wouldn’t have 
wanted me to die there like a rat in a trap, 
would ye?” 

“Of course-I’m glad you’re out of there; 
I’d hate to see anyone perish that way,” 
George assured him, but his voice was dull 
and lifeless. 

“Drink some of this milk, Mr. Wyan,” 
said Nora. “George thought that it might 
strengthen you.” 

Although the man seemed to be on the 
verge of collapsing, he drank obediently and 
munched a biscuit. Gradually his iron will 
reasserted itself, and he began presently to 
tell them what had happened. 

“Never mind talking about it now,” Nora 
said, thinking that the effort would tax his 
strength; but Mr. Wyan seemed to feel bet- 
ter when he was talking to some one. 

“You see,” he said, “when I left home 
Thursday afternoon I expected to get to the 
boys’ camp on Big Chief Mountain. Three 
of them were to be there with bunches of 
cattle. Of course I knew some of the bridges 
were washed out, but by going around Knob 
Hill I figured I could cut out all but one 
crossin’, and I was sure Ginger was equal to 
that. You know Ginger is that little pinto 
broncho, Miss Dale. Well, when I got to that 
place fifteen miles from home I felt a little 
leery. The water was runnin’ awful swift; 
but I’d promised to meet ’em there that 
night, so I urged the horse in. He’s tough 
and generally willing too, and he struck out 
free enough, but my weight and the current 
were too much for him, and he began to drift.” 

Mr. Wyan broke off some biscuit and, lean- 
ing against a tree, ate it; as the moonlight 
shone on his face Nora was startled by his 
worn, suffering look. “Hadn’t we better be 
getting home?” she suggested. 

But without heeding her Mr. Wyan con- 
tinued, “I saw he couldn’t make it, so I 
slipped off the saddle, and he turned and 
swam back to the bank. My heavy clothes 
and boots bothered me, but I managed it, 
though I was pretty well tuckered out. I sat 
down to rest a minute before I rode back 
home. Well, Ginger didn’t wait; he galloped 
up the trail, and I knew I couldn’t head him 
off, so I decided to walk up the cafion a 
couple of miles and take a short cut round 
the side of Baldy and over Gold Hill home. 
By that time a drizzlin’ rain had set in, and 
it was so dark ahead I couldn’t see far. I 
stumbled over rocks and tripped in the vines 
and brush till I began to wonder if I wouldn’t 
lose my way; but I kept pushing ahead. 
Then all at once I fell. I was stunned when 
I struck the bottom, but as soon as I came 
to I found I had no bones broken, and I 
made out what a fix I was in. The shaft’s 
about twenty feet deep and not timbered. Of 
course if it had been timbered, or if the sides 
had been soft dirt so I could have dug steps, 
I’d have stood some show to help myself. I 
was soaked through, and the water was knee- 
deep in the hole—and the place was awful 
dark.” He shuddered and passed his hands 
over his eyes. “I kept thinkin’ that it was 
lucky I’d put a chunk of dried beef in my 
pocket to gnaw on; that’s a kind of habit of 
mine when I ride on the range. I’d keep tellin’ 
myself that as soon as that blasted critter got 
home without me you'd surely search for me; 
but I couldn’t help thinkin’ every once in a 
while that I might never be found.” 

He was silent a moment; his weary eyes 
seemed to be searching the mountain shad- 
ows. “Someway,” he resumed presently, “it 
seemed worse because I was really such a 
little ways from home. I didn’t call out any 
the first night; I thought I might as well 
save my breath, but yesterday I figgered 
that you’d be lookin’ for me, and I’ve hal- 
looed as loud as I could by spells ever since. 
The time dragged slow down there; it seemed 
like eternity. I had time to think, to study 
about everything.” 

Again he brushed his eyes with his hand, 
and Nora observed that his voice faltered. 
“T had a vision down there,” he almost 
whispered. “I saw Mary and the children. I 
saw May sittin’ at a grand piano, and the 
rest were standin’ by and singin’. I kept 
thinkin’ of what Miss Nora had said to me 
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about music lessons. I knew Mary would be 
all taken up with that idee. I was tormented 
with the notion of my money’s being squan- 
dered,—money I’d worked so hard to get,— 
and I got to thinkin’ maybe they’d be glad 
I was gone.” His voice trembled; his gaze 
searched George’s grave face and he sighed. 
“T tried to think of something else,” he con- 
tinued, “something pleasant. About Sullivan’s 
offering me such a good price for a bunch 
of steers and of that big pasture I aim to buy 
next spring, but someway —” He hesitated 
and shook his head. Nora noticed the haunted 
expression in his eyes and dimly realized the 
ordeal he had passed through. She glanced at 


* George; he was sitting tense and still; his 


face was in the shadow. 

“T couldn’t stop thinkin’ that my time had 
quite likely come,” Mr. Wyan went on in a 
dull monotone, “and that I’d have to stay 
there till a slow death took me. I’d never 
thought much about dyin’. I don’t think a 
healthy, busy man does. It was an awful 
feelin’. I’d keep wonderin’ what my family 
would do, what they’d say, what they’d 
think. Over and over I thought of the past; 
they say a drowning man does that all in a 
minute. Well, I had hours of it. I kept think- 
ing of Mary, when I first met her, how pretty 
she was then and how she liked pretty things; 
I kept thinking of the dresses she wore when 
I first knew her—I could see them as plain! 
—and of the ones she wears now. Sometimes 
I'd doze off and dream I was in the city 
buyin’ things—always buyin’ things for Mary 
and the children, and I’d see them all 
lookin’ so proud and pleased. Then I’d wake 
up, an’ there I’d be trapped, helpless. They’d 
never know I wanted to do different so that 
they’d be sorry instead of. glad when my 
time came.” His shoulders heaved; he wept. 

“Don’t, pa,” said George, laying a hand on 
his father’s arm. “You're out o’ there now. 
Inside of twenty minutes you can be home.” 

With an effort John Wyan controlled him- 
self and then shook his head. “I’m not goin’ 
home just yet,” he said. “I promised myself 
if I ever got the chance to go home I’d do 
some things before I went, and I’m goin’ to 
do them. Just at first when I heard Miss 
Nora’s voice I almost forgot my plan, but 
I’ve got it all clear in my mind again, I see 
you brought a horse. Well, I’m goin’ to take 
the Pifion trail and ride ‘down to the city 
tonight.” 

“You’re not able, Mr. Wyan,” remon- 
strated Nora. 

“No, you’re not fit to go, pa,” said George. 

John Wyan shrugged his shoulders as if 
to free them from a burden. “I can make 
that trip all right,” he said. “No creek to 
ford that way and good clear moonlight.” 

Neither George nor Nora could dissuade 
him, and presently he rode away. Before he 
went he cautioned them not to tell anyone 
that they had seen him. “I never want any- 
one but us three—and Mary—to know about 
it,’* he said earnestly. “I’ll send my wife a 
message to prepare her, and when I see her 
T’ll tell her everything.” 

“J wonder why he doesn’t want anyone to 
know?” asked Nora as she and George 
hastened back to the cabin. 

“T think,” George replied slowly, “that he 
is changed someway, and I guess he doesn’t 
want folks to say it’s because of this accident.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OODNESS, he’s a big fellow, all right,” 
murmured Buster Comstock, peering 
through the meshes of the wire fence. 

“You bet he is!” agreed his companion as 
the creature they were looking at bellowed 
mournfully. 

“How much did you say your father paid 
for him?” 

“T didn’t say.” 

“Three thousand dollars, wasn’t it ?” 

Sachem Rivers dug his bare toes thought- 
fully into the dirt and regarded them with 
downcast eyes. “I didn’t say,” he reiterated 
doggedly. 

“Dad says he didn’t cost a cent less, and I 
reckon by the size of him he didn’t. Dad says 
your father made a wise move when he got 
him.” 

“Huh ?” Sachem’s eyes left the little pile of 
dirt at his feet and timidly sought his com- 
panion’s. 

“T said dad’s sticking up for your father.” 

Sachem’s eyes returned to the pile of dirt; 
he had forgotten for a moment to wiggle his 
toes, and it had not grown any larger. “I 
guess we need it,” he said. 

Sachem’s father was poor, always had been 
poor and, if the opinion of the town were:to 
be depended on, always would be poor. It was 
not that he did not work. He worked hard 
enough, too hard maybe. But he seemed to be 
one of those men who, hounded by fate, never 
seem able to get their feet under them. His 
farm was not extra good; he had had mis- 
fortune, and the passing years had seen no 
progress. And now he had mortgaged every- 
thing he had to buy an expensive bull. The 
neighboring farmers, most of whom were 
conservative, shook their heads in sagacious 
dismay. Had Nathan Comstock bought such 
an animal it would have been all right, but 
for Ben Rivers to do it was only another fool 
mistake. 

Strangely enough, however, it was Nathan 
Comstock that sided with him. “I like a man 
with nerve,” he had remarked. “We'll see 
what we'll see.” 

Like father, like son. The two boys in front 
of the fence reflected the sentiments of their 
respective fathers. Mr. Rivers, browbeaten by 
public opinion and condemned by it again to 
failure, had become a little abashed by what 
he had done and was inclined to lower his 
eyes in the face of passers-by. In a moment 
of hopeful vision he had bought the bull, and 
now he was afraid that he had made a mis- 
take; what he had regarded as courage to 
make a bold step must, he thought, have been 
foolhardiness. Sachem, dredging with his toes 
in the dirt, reflected the doubt, but the words 
of his friend had braced him. Buster’s father 
was one of the biggest cattle raisers in the 
county. He raised blooded stock; his com- 
mendation was worth something. 

“Well, I guess if your father thinks it’s all 
right it must be!” said Sachem. 

“You bet,” agreed Buster. “Dad knows 
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He did not like the sound of the drumming hoofs 
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what he’s talking about. He’s got a dicker up 
his sleeve right now that he’s going to talk 
over with your dad.” 

“Huh?” Sachem grunted again incredu- 
lously. “What is it?” 

“That’s telling,” replied Buster, perhaps with 
an idea of retaliating for Sachem’s reticence 
about the price of the bull. “Come on, let’s be 
moving.” 

The two boys were to spend the night at a 
shanty they had built in the Rivers wood lot. 
They had often stayed there overnight before. 
The wood lot was not far from the pasture; 
in fact the pasture extended into it. As they 
went on their way the dismal bellowing of 
the big bull followed them. He even dropped 
his head and began to paw the earth as he 
caught sight of them just before they disap- 
peared amid the low growth that fringed the 
forest. 

“He isn’t very sociable, is he?” observed 
Buster. 

“Lonesome,” replied Sachem. “Dad says 
being in a strange place makes him lonesome. 
He’s been like that all day. We could hear 
him clear to the house.” 

Half a mile farther on they came to the 
shanty, which was in a little dell through 
which a brook ran. Even there the distant 
bellowing reached them, although once inside 
the shack they could hardly hear it. 

“Reckon he’ll bellow all night?” asked 
Buster. 

“Seems to be going strong yet,” Sachem 
replied. 

But they had other things to think about 
besides a lonesome, pedigreed bull bellowing 
out his dissatisfaction to the gathering dusk. 
They collected fresh boughs for their beds and 
cooked and ate supper; then, hunting out 
some old magazines, they read a little and 
talked more. Occasionally, as a more vocif- 
erous bellow than usual reached them, they 
would remark about it. “It isn’t only the 
bull that bothers me,” observed Sachem; 
“it’s the fence. We had to put up a new 
fence. I hope he doesn’t go and get into 
trouble now. If he does it will be just our 
everlasting luck!” 

At last they went to sleep. It was still dark 
when Sachem awoke. He did not know just 
what had wakened him. As he lay there, 
listening, he cquid not help thinking that 
something was wrong, that something was 
missing. Then he suddenly realized that the 
bull was not bellowing. He listened intently. 
No, he could not hear anything. For some 
reason he began to be uneasy. On the other 
side of the cabin Buster was breathing heav- 
ily. Sachem got to his knees and, crawling a 
few paces, laid his hand on Buster’s shoulder 
—at least by a pretty good guess it was near 
his shoulder. Buster’s heavy breathing ceased 
abruptly, and he sat up. 

“Listen !” said Sachem. 

Buster listened. Also he had something to 
say and was bound to say it. “What did you 
scare a fellow like that for?” he grumbled. 

“Shut up,” Sachem admonished him. “Can 
you hear it?” 

“Hear what? I don’t hear anything!” 

“That’s it. I can’t hear anything either.” 

Buster groaned. “What in time’s the matter 
with you anyhow? Are you crazy? How do 
you suppose I’m going to hear anything if 
there isn’t anything to hear?” 

“Something must have happened. I can’t 
hear it.” 

“Can’t hear it!” Buster cried. “Can’t hear 
it! Say, something’s going to happen if you 
sit there raving like a lunatic much longer. 
Go back to bed and pound your ear, or I'll 
pound it for you!” 

And just then across the sleepy stillness of 
the night wandered the distant, forlorn bellow 
of the bull—only now it was different. In 
it was a note of distress, of appeal. Buster 
noticed it, and he knew cattle. “What’s that ?” 
he demanded. 

“That’s it,” answered Sachem. 

“It? It! Oh, my furies! Talk sense, can’t 
you? That bull’s in trouble. Come on!” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to tell you,” 
grumbled Sachem. “Where’s my pants? Maybe 
I’m crazy. I’ve got reason to be crazy. I 
couldn’t hear him. I got scared. He’s in trou- 
ble, I tell you. Listen to that!” 

Once more, with portentous distinctness, 
came the doleful bawling of the big bull. 

“You didn’t say anything about trouble!” 
exclaimed Buster. “You talked like a crazy 
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man, Haven’t you got those pants on yet? I 
told you not to take them off.” 

“Say, who you talking to?” demanded 
Sachem. “Light the lantern, can’t you? Don’t 
sit there quacking like a duck. We’ve got to 
get busy.” 

Buster mumbled something in reply, but 
the time was not appropriate for a debate on 
what was which and which was what. A light 
flared in the little shack. In a moment both 
boys were outside. The night was dark, but 
the light of the bobbing lantern showed them 
the way as they started to run. The going was 
not easy, but the occasional distressed calls of 
the bull urged them on; the loss of a minute 
might mean disaster. Stumbling and fighting 
back the bushes and branches that caught 
and slashed at them, they hurried through the 
woods. Soon they were panting heavily, but 
they did not stop. Sachem got a stitch in his 
side, but, though it made him bend far over, 
he kept going. Presently they heard a low 
moaning broken by the occasional bellow. But 
each bellow seemed to be weaker than the 
one before it; apparently the animal was in 
trouble. 

“Come on!” gasped Sachem, darting off a 
little to one side and pressing through the 
fringe of small growth near the place where 
they had entered the woods. 

“I’m coming,” grunted Buster. 

As they ran out into the open they saw 
near the fence the great bulk of the bull on 
the ground, struggling. It was terrible just to 
look at him. He bellowed anew at sight of 
them; his great body heaved and lunged as he 
strained to free himself of what the light now 
revealed as the meshes of the fence. His horns 
and one foreleg were entangled in it, and in 
his struggles he had torn it part way up and 
had got his neck caught in some way; the 
wire was partly choking him and seemed 
likely to strangle him if he did not cease his 
violent efforts to extricate himself. But it was 
not in the big bull’s nature to give up. Oppo- 
sition angered him, and he bellowed his wrath 
even as he bellowed his distress. The thing 
that was gripping his head and neck and from 
which he could not loose himself puzzled and 
terrified him. Fear also was in his bellow, the 
fear of a creature that does not understand. 
As the boys drew near he ceased his mad 
exertions for a moment and lay panting, al- 
most exhausted. Then he got his knees under 
him and began to fight again. 

“My word,” breathed Buster, “look at the 
brute!” 

The earth was flying from beneath the 
bull’s furrowing hoofs; he flung his great 
weight forward and then back. The stout 
fence yielded, but it did not yield enough. 
Evidently he had been feeling about with his 
horns in an effort to get out, for his head was 
close to the ground. Getting a horn caught in 
the wire had enraged him, and his savage 
attempts to free himself had tangled him 
more than ever. It was clear that the only 
way for him to get out now was for some one 
to help him out. The prospect was not in- 
viting, but three thousand dollars were at 
stake. 

“What are we going to do?” demanded 
Buster, raising the lantern and sending gro- 
tesque lights and shadows flitting over the 
fence, the woodland, the pasture and the bat- 
tling beast. 

Sachem was frightened. The sight of the 
infuriated creature struggling with such blind 
madness to free himself was enough to frighten 
him. The bull had fought—and he was still 
fighting—until he had almost killed himself, 
and there were moments when he could only 
lie and moan. To think of laying hands upon 
him, to think even of approaching closer to 
him, was like contemplating a leap into the 
face of almost certain disaster. Yet something 
had to be done. The thought of the amount 
of money that was at stake frightened 
Sachem all the more. He could not shirk the 
responsibility of doing something to save the 
bull. The quickest and most direct way of 
helping the creature, he thought, seemed to be 
to work his head out of the trap. 

The same thought must have been Buster’s. 
As the boys moved they moved together. In 
one of the moments when the big bull lay 
quiet, breathing heavily, they flung them- 
selves upon him. Once more the brute threw 
his mighty muscles into the attack. The boys 
glimpsed his roving eyes, the trickle of blood 
from his nose, and as the big blocky head 
tossed and the giant neck and shoulders, rein- 
forced by the huge body behind them, strained 
and twisted in a paroxysm of fury, they were 
wrenched this way and that. The animal 
shook them off, but as he collapsed again 
from the exertion Sachem stumbled over the 
sagging fence and, dropping upon the out- 
stretched neck and head, pinioned them down. 
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The breath came in a sobbing gasp through 
the animal’s throat. They must work fast. 

As everyone knows, an animal with its 
head wedged to the earth can exert only a 
small part of its strength. Sachem’s task was 
anything except easy, but in spite of all that 
the bull could do and in spite of his own 
fright he managed to hold the kicking crea- 
ture to the ground while Buster, tugging at 
the wires and shoving at the horns, gradually 
forced them loose. 

But the nearer the bull came to freedom, 
the greater Sachem’s danger became. How 
was he ever to get up and away? Everything 
was happening speedily, and he would have 
to look out for himself. Could he clear the 
fence before the animal could get at him? 
The fence was in such a condition that the 
bull might be able to get through it. 

Buster had the horns free and was prying 
at the wires round the imprisoned leg. The 
prostrate bull roared his rage, but the boy 
bent the brute’s leg round and tried to dis- 
engage it from the tangle into which it had 
got itself. “How about you, Sachem?” he 
panted. “How are you going to get out of 
there?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Sachem as by dint 
of muscle and weight of body he forced the 
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ITH unsteady fingers Mary Lou 

smoothed the soft white folds of her 

new messaline dress. “I can’t imagine 
what’s keeping Miss Ellory,” she said nerv- 
ously to the pretty, dark-haired girl who was 
peeping through a convenient slit in the faded 
green curtains that shut off the stage of the 
high-school auditorium from the rows of fast- 
filling chairs in front of it. “She’s always 
punctual to the second. Do you—do you sup- 
pose anything’s happened, Aline? It’s almost 
time to begin, and I’m down for the first 
number. Oh, if she’d only come! I’m getting 
so nervous standing here waiting and trying 
to think of reasons for her not being on time. 
Is—are the seats most full yet ?” 

The girl addressed as Aline nodded energet- 
ically without removing her eye from its place 
of vantage. “Yes,” she said briefly. “There, 
Mrs. Dodge and the minister are just taking 
the last two seats way at the back of the 
hall. They must have been late.” She wheeled 
round and with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes faced her companion. “There’s not one 
single seat left,” she declared triumphantly. 
“And there are people standing too. Say, I 
should think you would be scared, Mary Lou, 
opening the concert and all. It’s the first time 
you’ve ever sung outside just home parties, 
isn’t it? Honest, now, do you think you can 
get through all right?” Her light blue eyes 
were fixed in admiration, almost in awe, on 
the pale face of the other girl. 

“O Aline, I’ve got to,” Mary Lou said husk- 
ily and clasped both hands tight against her 
heart in a pretty, quite unconscious little 
gesture that signified both nervousness and 
desperate determination. “It’s my big chance. 
O Allie, you don’t know—you can’t—what it 
means to me! Miss Ellory believes my voice 
is good, and she got Mr. Chapman to come to 
Titusville tonight just to hear me. Years ago 
she studied with him, you know, but after an 
illness that she had her voice wasn’t depend- 
able, and she had to give up her ambition for 
grand opera.” The girl’s eager young voice 
broke a little, and she added, rather to her- 
self than to the deeply impressed Aline, 
“Think of having to give up a dream like 
that, and to be content with teaching singing 
in a stupid little village like Titusville! I don’t 
see how she could bear it!” 

Her brown eyes filled suddenly, and she 
caught a sensitive under lip between firm 
white teeth. “I don’t see how she could,” she 
whispered as she took Aline’s place at the 
peephole and looked for herself. 

Yes, Aline was right; the house was full. 
To see those rows of expectant upturned 
faces, rows and rows of them, made her sud- 
denly dizzy. Why, she had heard that the 
auditorium held more than six hundred peo- 
ple! And it was full. Six hundred people 
waiting for the green curtains to part and for 
her, Mary Lou Errol, to come 
forward and bow at their ap- 
plause while Miss Ellory began 
the accompaniment of the Jewel 
Song from Faust that was down 
opposite Mary Lou’s name on the 
printed programmes. Those pro- 
grammes were an innovation for 
Titusville, and all because the 





twitching head of the bull back to earth. “I 
was just wondering. Get lifted out probably!” 

The animal was breathing better now, and 
with renewed breath came renewed vigor. It 
was all that Sachem could do to hold him 
down. At any moment the creature might 
heave upward and, gaining a leverage with 
some part of his body, mount to his knees 
and feet. 

“How about a coat?” shouted Buster. “I 
saw dad handle an ugly one that way once at 
a fair.” Buster was already stripping off his 
coat. “Here,” he cried, tossing it over the 
fence. “Wrap it round his eyes and stick his 
horns down the sleeves.” 

To handle both the coat and the bull was 
no easy matter, but Sachem finally succeeded 
in doing both things. And then with a twang 
the last wire snapped free from the bull’s 
foreleg. 

“Let him go!” shouted Buster. 

And Sachem, jumping clear, let him go. As 
he ran the bull came staggering to his feet. 
He could not see and charged blindly. And 
how he fought the confusing folds of the 
coat! The course of the fleeing boy lay par- 
allel with the fence. To lead the bull from the 
gap he had shouted once, and once was 
enough; he did not like the sound of the 
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famous Mr. Chapman was 
present for the night. 

Mary Lou and Miss 
Ellory had had long pain- 
ful consultations over the 
choice of an opening song; 
Mary Lou: had pleaded 
hard for the Jewel Song. 
“It shows my range of 
voice so well,” she had 
urged, “and my high notes 
are good; you know you 
said so yourself, Miss El- 
lory.” 

And so it was the Jewel 
Song that was at the top 
of the programmes and all 
of Mary Lou’s hopes and 
fears and dreams for a ca- 
reer of glory, all her hard 
work and achievement, 
were staked on the verdict 
that Mr. Chapman should 
render at the close of the 
song. It was truly a great 
occasion. And yet when so 
much depended on Miss 
Ellory that evening she 
could be late! 

Little shivers of nerv- 
ousness raced up and 
down Mary Lou’s spine; 
her hands were cold; her 
head was burning hot. If 
Miss Ellory should fail her, 
there wasn’t anyone else 
who at a moment’s notice could play the 
difficult accompaniment. But of course Miss 
Ellory wasn’t going to fail her. Mary Lou 
was sure that the concert meant almost as 
much to the staid, unsuccessful little singing 
teacher as it meant to her favorite pupil. 

Down at the other end of the auditorium 
the big clock struck eight sonorously and 
impressively as if it also realized that the 
tremendous hour, so long looked forward to, 
had actually arrived. . 

And then a man came out on the stage and 
beckoned to Aline. Mary Lou, turning at the 
sound of footsteps, saw that it was Mr. Cram, 
the elderly teller of the First National Bank, 
who boarded with Miss Ellory and her mother. 
Mary Lou noticed that his face had an anx- 
ious look and that he was breathing hard as 
if he had been hurrying. A sudden conviction 
that something had happened to Miss Ellory 
seized the girl, and she ran across the stage to 
where the bank teller was talking in low tones 
with Aline. “Something’s the matter,” she said 
in a frightened voice and clutched at Mr. 
Cram’s bony arm with two agitated, strong 
young hands. “Did Miss Ellory send you ?” 

Aline put her arm round Mary 
Lou in a feeble attempt at reas- 
suring her. “Mr. Cram hated to 
worry you just before your song,” 
she said soothingly. “And really 
* you—you mustn’t, you know. 
But I’m afraid Miss Ellory won’t 
—I mean you’ll have to get 
somebody else to play your 
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don’t know — 
you can’t — what 
it means to me!” 
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drumming hoofs behind him! He had gone 
but a few yards when he stopped and scram- 
bled over the fence to safety. Buster met him, 
and together they ran for the woods. 

When they reached Sachem’s home the next 
day Mr. Comstock was there, and Mr. Rivers 
seemed highly pleased with something. 

“Mr. Comstock thinks so much of that new 
bull of ours,” he explained, “that he’s going 
to take him over to his place for a while. 
When the time comes we’re going to have a 
share in the calves. Before you know it, my 
boy, we'll have a high-class herd here on the 
old farm.” 

“You'll have calves worth a hundred or 
two hundred dollars a head by another sea- 
son,” said Mr. Comstock. “Some of them will 
be worth more.” 

“First, though,” suggested Sachem, “we'd 
better fix up that fence, or our luck will be 
getting away from us yet.” 

“What’s that ?” asked his father, startled. 

The boys told him what had happened. 
Before the story was finished they were all 
on their way to the pasture. When they 
reached it they found the big bull grazing 
peacefully. 

“It’s a good omen,” remarked Mr. Rivers. 
“T guess our fortune has changed.” 


Y. 






accompaniment tonight, Mary Lou. Miss 
Ellory’s had a—sort of attack—not serious 
of course—but —” Her voice trailed off 
vaguely, and she stood looking at Mary Lou 
with wide, tear-filled eyes. “I know it’s going 
té upset you, having to sing with somebody 
you haven’t practiced with,” she murmured. 
“But it’ll be all right, it —” 

Mary Lou interrupted her fiercely. “But 
you don’t understand,” she lamented. “It isn’t 
a matter of not having practiced together, 
Aline; there isn’t anyone I know of who can 
play that accompaniment, anyhow not off- 
hand like this and in public too. Tell me if 
you can who [’ll ask? Could you do it? 
You've played other things for me.” 

The girls looked at each other blankly. 
Then Aline crossed to the big grand piano 
that held the place of honor in the centre of 
the stage and picked up the leather-bound 
score of Faust from the rack. It was open 
at the Jewel Song. Aline glanced at it once 
and then turned to Mary Lou, who had fol- 
lowed her in desperate hope. “You'll have 
to sing something else,” she said faintly. 
“Tt would be awful to break down in the 
middle somewhere. What else have you got 
with you? You must have planned for an 
encore.” 

Mary Lou shook her golden-brown head in 
despair, and her pretty mouth drooped deject- 
edly at the corners where it usually curled 
upward in the gay little smile that people had 
grown accustomed to look for there. “I was 
going to sing one of those Indian love-lyric 
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things that Miss Ellory is so fond of,” she 
replied. “But she was going to bring the music 
with her, and now it’s too late to send for it. 
What on earth shall we do, Aline? And it’s 
not only me—I—Miss Ellory was managing 
the whole concert. Listen to them out there!” 
she cried almost in terror. “They’re getting 
impatient and starting to clap. Somebody 
ought to do something. You see, Miss Ellory’s 
so efficient we get into the way of leaving 
everything to her. Where are all the rest of 
the singers? Minnie Birch and the Jaffray 
twins and Mr. St. Clair?” 

For the moment, now that Mary Lou real- 
ized that Miss Ellory’s plump, capable pair of 
shoulders had slipped without warning from 
under the load and left it to Aline and her- 
self, a terrifying sense of responsibility for the 
evening’s success neutralized the bitterness of 
her own disappointment. Of course she could 
go out there in front of the curtain and tell 
everyone that Miss Ellory had been taken ill 
and that the concert was postponed, but 
something within the girl shrank from such 
an admission of failure. Besides, there was 
Mr. Chapman, who out of kindness to Miss 
Ellory, his old pupil, had come all the way 
from New York; it was not probable that he 
would take the time from his busy life to 
repeat the trip if the recital had to be post- 
poned. No, if she gave up now and let her big 
chance go, it was gone indefinitely, forever 
perhaps. 

Mary Lou set her teeth and took two or 
three long, deep breaths to restore her cour- 
age. Then she raised her eyes to the worried 
face of Mr. Cram and by a great effort forced 
a faint little ghost of a smile. “It’s not going 
to be easy,” she said slowly, “and it'll take 
some rearranging of the programme, but we'll 
carry on for Miss Ellory. She’d want us to, I 
know. Mr. Cram, if you will go to the school- 
room across the corridor and tell the others 
the concert’s going to begin, that would help 
me. Please explain about Miss Ellory and say 
that Aline and I will do the best we can to 
take her place.” 

She sat down on the piano stool and, 
frowning, glanced over a number of music 
books lying beside the leather-bound Faust. 
“The rest of the programme won’t be so 
difficult,” she said at last with a little sigh. 
“Minnie is down for some old English ballads, 
and as she always insists on accompanying 
herself that’s simple enough. And the Jaffray 
twins are to play a banjo-and-guitar duet, 
with Esther Reed at the piano—I’d forgotten 
about Essie; she’s good at reading music. Not 
the Jewel Song, no;.I’m not going to try that 
with an amateur at the piano. I’ll sing—well, 
something. It doesn’t matter.” She dismissed 
the subject with an airy little wave of the 
hand, but deep down inside her there was a 
sharp and bitter pang that contradicted her 
brave assertion of indifference. 

Aline, watching her intently, was not de- 
ceived. “Oh, we’ll get through somehow,” she 
said, adopting Mary Lou’s tone, though she 
longed to fling her arms round her friend and 
to rub her own cheek comfortingly against the 
other’s pale one. “I can play the easy things; 
I was at rehearsal last night, you know, and 
I remember that I knew all the songs except 
two or three, and Essie can attend to those. 
Now you just look over this pile of music and 
pick out something you want to sing yourself, 
and then we'll go out and tell the audience 
what’s happened to Miss Ellory and announce 
any changes in the programme. They'll all be 
lovely about it.” 

Mary Lou never was able to remember 
anything of what happened during the next 
ten minutes except a mad flurry of consulta- 
tions with eager and more or less agitated 
singers and accompanists. There were exhor- 
tations, advice, encouragement to the waver- 
ing, and a hurried rearrangement of the order 
of songs on the programme that put herself 
at the bottom instead of at the top of the list. 
She didn’t dare to think of her own part until 
the others were safely out of the way. Till 
then she could not be Mary Lou Errol with 
her personal ambitions, big and all-important 
as they seemed; she must be Miss Ellory, the 
Titusville singing teacher, anxious to show 
critical mothers and fathers just how much 
advancement their money had bought for 
aspiring sons and daughters. 

Until the concert was almost over she was 
too busy even to remember that she had not 
yet chosen her own song, and by that time 
she was so tired that it hardly seemed to 
matter whether she sang or not. Feeling as 
she did now she could not do any song jus- 
tice, she thought. Well, she thought again 
wearily, it didn’t matter. Any of the simple 
little things she would have to choose—Aline 
could not play anything difficult—would not 
show her range of voice or what she was 
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really capable of doing. Mr. Chapman might 
just as well have stayed in New York. Oh, 
why—why did life have to be so twisty and 
disappointing ? 

As the two girls were standing in the wings, 
listening to the Jaffray twins’ encore of La 
Paloma, Aline touched her companion’s arm. 
“You’re next,” she whispered. “My, but you 
look tired, Mary Lou. I guess maybe it’s just 
as well you’re not going to sing that thing 
from Faust. I don’t believe you could get 
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through it. This evening has been pretty 
awful, hasn’t it, without poor Miss Ellory 
and all? Have you decided on your song yet? 
Choose something simple, for pity’s sake, if 
I’m to be the goat at the piano,” she pleaded 
with a little laugh that did not quite hide the 
real concern that she felt. 

Mary Lou nodded listlessly. “There’s a 
book of Scotch songs over there on the piano, 
isn’t there ? We’ve done those together before. 
Pick out anything, Aline. I—I don’t seem to 
care much. I’m too tired, I guess.” 

The audience was applauding the guitar- 
and-banjo offering with hearty approval, and 
the Jaffray girls, flushed and smiling, were 
bowing in acknowledgment. For them at 
any rate the evening had not been disap- 
pointing. 

Aline tugged at her companion’s arm again, 
and Mary Lou tried to shake off the numbing 
apathy that had gripped her. Side by side 
they walked across to the piano and at the 
patter of encouraging hands that greeted them 
bowed as they were expected to do. 

Aline thrust the book of Scotch ballads into 
Mary Lou’s hands. “Choose something quick 
—anything,” she urged. “I’ve played every- 
thing in the book, so you're fairly safe. And 
I'll do my very best for you, Mary Lou. Just 
wiggle your finger at me if I go too fast or— 
or anything.” She seated herself with dignity 
and touched the keys in front of her with 
fingers that in spite of all her efforts at self- 
control trembled with excitement. 

The moment was so, different from all of 
Mary Lou’s glowing anticipations that it gave 
to the scene a queer and baffling sense of 
unreality. Perhaps she would wake 
up after a while and find herself 
home in bed, with the great night 
still ahead of her. She was almost 
tempted to pinch her own arm little- 
girl fashion to see what would hap- 
pen. She lifted her head and glanced 
over the rows and rows of waiting 
faces. 

Somewhere out there was the great 
Mr. Chapman; probably by this time 
he was bored. Of course he’d hate 
an amateurish performance like this concert. 
One reason that Miss Ellory and she had 
wanted Mary Lou’s song to come first was 
that then he would hear it before he had a 
chance to become tired. But all that couldn’t 
be helped now. 

Mary Lou turned at random the pages of 
the book she was holding, and they fell apart 
at an old favorite, Loch Lomond. Without a 
second glance she passed the book back to 








Aline and nodded. “Might as well try this as 
any of the others,” she whispered. “We know 
it well enough anyhow.” 

A quick sigh of relief showed that her 
accompanist approved of her choice, and then 
Aline struck the opening chord with fingers 
that were suddenly firm and sure again. She 
= safe on familiar ground and could do her 

st. 

Mary Lou’s voice was a light lyric soprano, 
high and sweet ; though it was without a great 
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She would never take the high road that her fancy painted so glowingly 


deal of volume, it was crystalline clear. To- 
night, perhaps because of her own weariness 
and the nervous tension that she had been 
under, she suddenly found herself feeling 
some new, sure sense of kinship with her song 
that she had never felt before. Some of her 
own heartache and disappointment perhaps 
was being put into words and music. The 
lovely fresh young voice vibrated in a thrill 
of self-expression: 


“Oh, ye’ll tak the high road, and I’ll tak 
the low road, 
And Ill be in Scotland afore ye. 
But I an’ my true love will never meet 
again 
On the bonny, bonny banks of Loch 
Lomond.” 


Out in the audience there was a sudden blur 
across many pairs of eyes, and people moved 
a little and then sat very still. 

In the second row a man with iron-gray 
hair, whose expression until that moment had 
been a helpless mixture of patience and amuse- 
ment, lost the look abruptly and after the first 
few notes closed his eyes to listen to the end 
of the song. 

To Mary Lou it was net some mythical 
“true love” to whom she was bidding a musi- 
cal farewell; it was her own cherished dream. 
A little quiver slipped into the liquid, golden 
voice. She would never take the high road 
that her fancy painted so glowingly. In a 
kaleidoscopic jumble of gay colors there 
passed before her mind a succession of scenes 
in which imagination had so often decked her 
out in the leading réle. She pictured herself as 
Marguerite, as Cio-Cio-San and as 
Carmen and in imagination heard her 
voice reaching out and out into the 
glittering opera house, moving audi- 
ences to tears and to a storm of 
applause. There would be flowers— 
she had read that they were thrown 
to singers on their great night—and 
wonderful notices in the papers the 
next morning! Mary Lou’s hands 
clinched in tight little fists at her 
sides. 

But after all that was only the smallest 
part of her dream. It was not the recogni- 
tion she wanted so much as it was the work 
itself. She loved to sing, and she wanted a 
chance to go on and on, to put the best of 
herself into her music, to learn to sing better 
and better. 

The last note-of Loch Lomond died away 
very softly in so vast a stillness that it seemed 
loath to be broken by more commonplace and 
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sordid sounds. Mary Lou, trembling suddenly 
and very wabbly and weak in the knees, 
bowed timidly. 

For a long moment only that moved silence 
answered her; then there was a wild burst of 
applause. At that she would have run off the 
stage in a new accession of shyness, but Aline 
sprang nimbly from the piano stool and, 
catching her by both arms, whirled her round 
to face them. “You’ve got to give. them an 
encore, Mary Lou,” she said, grinning. “Come 
on, what'll it be?” 

Dazed but obedient, Mary Lou went back 
to the piano and turned over the leaves of 
the book of Scotch songs that she had 
thumbed so disdainfully five minutes before. 
“Let’s try this one of Burns’,” she said 
humbly. “I’ve always liked it.” And, facing 
her audience once more, Mary Lou sang them 
the plaintive, lovely old ballad that begins: 


“Tt was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We left fair Scotland’s strand; 
It was a’ for our-rightfu’ king 
We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land.” 


When after several recalls for bows and 
for more bows she finally left the stage a 
distinguished-looking man, with iron-gray 
hair and keen black eyes, was waiting for her 
in the right-hand doorway leading into the 
corridor. Mary Lou’s already fast-beating 
heart seemed to leap nervously into her 
throat; she was sure of his identity before his 
first words confirmed her quick guess. “Miss 
Ellory asked me to come, you know,” he said 
gravely, taking her cold little hand in his big 
one, “to give a frank opinion of your possible 
chances, Miss Errol.” 

“Y-yes,” Mary Lou replied, trembling ap- 
prehensively. “But—but—oh, it’s—it’s not a 
bit the way we planned. I—I think I’d rather 
not hear,” she finished in a small frightened 
voice and backed away from him a step as if 
to ward off the thing she feared. “If you could 
only wait till Miss Ellory is well and—and —” 
Before she realized what she was doing she 
was pouring out the whole story of the eve- 
ning’s disappointment and responsibility, and 
the great teacher was nodding understand- 
ingly and listening with a sympathetic atten- 
tion that led her on to confide in him some 
of those old, foolish, beautiful dreams for the 
future after hard work and much study 
should have given her a right to dare expect 
them to come true. ; 

He smiled a little when she said that there 
had been no accompanist for the Jewel Song, 
but he also shook his head decidedly. “I’m 
sorry about Miss Ellory of course,” he said 
gently, “but I’m very glad you didn’t try that 
song. You haven’t the voice for opera, my 
dear child—no, wait a moment,” he added as 
Mary Lovu’s lip trembled. “Opera’s not every- 
thing. Your voice isn’t big enough to make a 
worth-while place for you there. But as a 
concert singer,—a singer of ballads and of the 
old familiar songs we all love,—oh, some day 
I hope to be very proud to say, ‘I taught her.’ 
You will go far in that line, Miss Errol, if I 
am a true prophet; and most people admit 
that I am a pretty good prophet in musical 
matters. Why,” he added in a lighter tone, 
though his smile was very tender, “why, the 
child is crying just when the future looks 
bright. Are you going to accept me for a 
teacher ?” 

Mary Lou took his hand in both of hers 
and held it tight for a moment; words seemed 
inadequate things just then. “Oh, I want to 
go with you and tell Miss Ellory, if they'll 
let us see her for a moment,” she said in a 
choked little voice. “I’ve—I’ve got to tell her 
she was right all the time. She didn’t want 
me to sing the Jewel Song, but I thought I 
knew better. It’s funny too, because somehow 
deep inside of me I really love the simple, 
homy sort of music best.” She stood looking 
down thoughtfully at the tips of her trim 
white pumps; at last with her eyes aglow 
with a new earnestness she added frankly, 
“It’s like that song I sang tonight, isn’t it? 
The low road—the—the simple, less ambitious 
way I suppose that means—really gets you to 
your goal quicker sometimes. And just so 
long as you think I’ll get there —” She lifted 
wistful, questioning brown eyes to his. 

“I think you will,” affirmed the great Mr. 
Chapman gravely. “But,” he added, raising 
his forefinger warningly, “it means work, the 
hardest kind of work.” 

“I’m not afraid of work,” said Mary Lou 
proudly. “If—if you want a thing enough —” 
She smiled at him through a little mist of 
tears. “You'll see,” she promised him softly. 
“You'll see.” 

And, like two old friends who believe in 
each other, they shook hands quite solemnly 
to seal the bargain. 
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TRAILING 


Chapter Three 
The boys are arrested 


HEN the man left the stable and went 
W back to the house the boys breathed 

easier. They had found the horse, but 
what should they do next? They could not 
walk up to the house and get the horse 
merely by demanding him. An act of that 
sort would probably result in shooting. If 
they went away to get an officer, the horse 
would probably be gone when they came 
back. Anyway they did not know where to 
find an officer. 

For a few minutes they sat there on the 
ground; then they crept softly back to the 
bushes where they could talk with freedom. 
They discussed the situation for a long while 
and at last concluded that the best thing to 
do was to keep hidden till night and then try 
to get the horse and lead him off. If they 
could get him out of the barn and into the 
woods, then they could take him to the road 
and push for Maine Prairie, where they 
might turn him over to the constable and 
wait for their father to come. 

Going back to the ponies, they made 
themselves comfortable and prepared to wait. 
The time dragged but at last Ned stood up 
and said that it was after ten o’clock and that 
they could make the attempt then if ever. 
Stepping softly and stopping frequently to 
listen, they walked back to the old barn and 
crept round to the front. 

As soon as they had opened the door and 
stepped inside they realized that their main 
danger lay in the actions of the horse. The 
big fellow was so glad to smell and see and 
hear and feel his dear friends that he made 
as much fuss over them as ever a mare did 
over her colt. 

The boys quieted Chief as- well as they 
could and then untied his halter. Backing him 
out of the stall, they turned him to the door. 
Just as the boys were outside and Chief was 
putting one foot over the sill a voice ordered, 
“Hands up!” 

Both boys lifted their hands, and Chief 
snorted loudly. As the man who had spoken 
stepped forward another caught the halter 
strap and began to push Chief back into the 
barn. There was a sudden snap and a half- 
smothered scream, and then the man began 
to swear fervently and steadily. 

“Shut up,” said the other. “You keep still, 
or you'll rouse folks a mile away. Can’t you 
be quiet ?” 

The man with the horse muttered some- 
thing in a surly voice. “That beast nearly 
bit my thumb off,” he added. 

“He can bite your fool head off after 
I’m through with him, and I won’t care. 
Keep still now and get the little rope.” 

The man with the injured thumb uncoiled 
a small rope, and his partner searched the 
boys’ pockets and took their revolvers; then 
he tied their hands behind their backs. While 
he was doing so he told them that, since he 
had caught them in the act of horse stealing, 
he intended to put them into jail as soon as 
he could do it; there was a constable living 
down the road perhaps two miles, and he 
would take charge of them. 

As soon as the fellow had tied them se- 
curely he ordered his partner to hitch Chief 
to the wagon and to drive to the opposite 
side of the house. Then he made the boys 
walk to the house and forced them inside. 
Evidently the place had been abandoned for 
a long time; the only furniture, if such it 
could be called, was an old stove in the 
kitchen—a broken, rusty thing on three legs 
and a brick. 

The man left the boys standing against 
the wall while he picked up some blankets 
from the floor and set them beside the door. 
Then as the wagon, which proved to be a 
buckboard, came up he made them get into it 
and sit on the floor, with their feet under the 
seat and their backs to the dashboard. The 
two men sat on the seat, and the feet of 
each were astraddle the legs of a boy. The 
boys were quite helpless. 

hief soon covered the two miles to the 
constable’s house, where one of the men re- 
mained by the wagon to guard the prisoners 
while the other roused the sleepy constable. 
The officer’s hair was tousled and his eyes 
were stupid when he finally came out to look 
at the two boys—horse thieves, the man de- 
clared, who had followed him all the way 
from Sauk Center to rob him of his prize 
stallion that he had raised from a colt. “Yes, 
sir,” he said. “I raised that horse and have 
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his mother yet. He has the best record of 
any stallion in the state, and he’s worth a 
mint o’ money. These young toughs have 
lived near me for two years and know the 
horse well. When they found I had sold my 
home in Sauk Center and started for Monti- 
cello they just planned to get him.” 

Twice Ned tried to talk, and three times 
Harry interrupted, but each time all the 
consideration they got was a slap across the 
mouth from the guard and an order to “shut 


The sleepy constable took Ned by the col- 
lar and pulled him out on the ground, where 
Harry joined him a moment later. Then the 
constable jerked them to their feet and 
started for the house with them. 

The man who had done most of the talk- 
ing called to him and brought the boys’ re- 
volvers. “You can see by these just what 
desperate characters they are. They tried to 
shoot me, but I was too quick for them. You 
had better keep the guns as evidence. I will 
be at the squire’s in the morning to swear 
to the warrant and see them committed. 
But they were caught in the act, so there’s 
no chance for them to get out of it.” 

“Ah-h-hum, ya-as, that’s a’ right,” the con- 
stable replied, yawning. “Aw, how I do hate 
to be woke up in the middle of my sleep. 
Move along there. You can talk to the squire 
in the mornin’. I don’t want to hear any of 
yer yawp now. There,” he added when they 
were inside the house, “you can sleep on that 
pallet, and I’m goin’ to han’cuff ye to the 
leg of my bed and take the revolvers to bed 
with me.” 

He had thrown a cotton mattress on the 
floor at the foot of his own bed, and he made 
the boys lie upon it with their backs together ; 
then he handcuffed Ned’s right hand and 
Harry’s left hand to a leg of the bedstead. 
He himself lay upon the bed and snored and 
snorted and groaned and murmured in his 
sleep till sunrise. 

Again the boys tried to tell their jailer 
how they had been mistreated, but with all 
the obstinacy of ignorance he refused to 
listen. 

Still handcuffed, the boys rode in the back 
of a farm wagon to the squire’s house and 
soon found that the squire was no better than 
the constable. He listened while the constable 
told his story, to which the man had added 
sundry embellishments out of his own imag- 
ination, and then began forthwith to make 
out the commitment papers. Ned looked at 
him in amazement and finally asked whether 
they were not to be allowed to tell their story 


at all. 

“Wa-al, it don’t look to me as though ye 
had any story to tell worth while. Ye’re 
caught in the act of hoss stealin’, and there 
ain’t nawthin’ that I know of to say in a case 
like that.” 

“But this is not a proved case,” said 
Ned. “Where is the man who caught us 
and said he would be here to swear to the 
papers? He is not here and won’t be, be- 
cause he’s the thief and he is afraid to come 
here. I demand the right to be heard.” 





“Wal, now, young man, your demandin’ 
and your gettin’ is two stories.” 

“But we have a right to tell how we hap- 
pened to be arrested, and the man who ac- 
cuses us must prove his claim against us.” 

“S’pose you jest sail in and talk while 
I make out the papers. I can hear ye, and 
it’ll be jest as relievin’ to yer mind as though 
I stopped and listened. Go ahead an’ talk.” 

“TI will. Do you know who Jim Stevens 
is?” 

“No, I can’t say as I do.” 

“Do you know anyone in Howard Lake?” 

“Not a one.” 

“Well, our father is a farmer and lives at 
Howard Lake, and we raised the stallion 
that that man was driving. The horse was 
stolen from our barn, and when we found 
him in the old barn back there two miles 
we thought the only way we could be sure of 
getting him was to take him to Maine Prairie 
and leave him with the constable there until 
we could bring father up here to prove his 
ownership; but the horse was so glad to see 
us that he made a noise, and the thieves 
caught us.” 

“Very pretty story. Ye talk well, young 
man, but how are ye goin’ to make me be- 
lieve ye came from Howard Lake when the 
man says ye lived neighbor to him in Sauk 
Center? Those towns are over a hundred 
miles apart. I guess I’ll let the Stearns County 
jail board ye for a while.” 

“Will you at least let me write a letter to 
father, and will you get our ponies and take 
care of them? They are in the little hollow 
behind that deserted house.” 

“Ya-as, I'll do those things for ye. If ye 
don’t pay for the keep of the ponies, they 
are good for it.” 

When the handcuffs were taken off Ned’s 
hands he wrote a short letter to his father and 
told him what had happened. He asked his 
father to notify the sheriff of the change in 
Chief owing to the dye and also of the direc- 
tion in which he was probably traveling. 
Taking out his purse, he paid for the paper, 
envelope and stamp and offered money for 
the keep of the ponies. But the squire said 
that the money could be paid when the 
ponies were taken away. 

Then the stupid constable put the boys into 
his wagon and started slowly on his way to 
St. Cloud and the county jail. In miles the 
journey was short, but in torment it was 
long. The wagon had no springs, and the 
horses were slow and lazy; the driver, 
slouched over in the seat, slept most of the 
time. When the boys saw the front of the old 
stone jail they were actually glad. 

+ The constable suddenly became brisk and, 
bundling the boys out, rushed them into the 
office of the jail in an alert and businesslike 
way. 

But for once his efforts were not appre- 
ciated. As the door opened the sheriff, who 
had been watching from a window, stepped 
forward quickly and, placing his hand on 
Harry’s arm, spoke kindly: “What is the 
trouble, my boy? Can you tell me?” 

The constable at once protested that he 
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himself was the one to do the talking, but the 
sheriff only held up his hand to quiet him and 
stood looking straight into Harry’s eyes. He 
was gratified to see that the look he got in re- 
turn was just as direct and fearless as his own 
and that the head of the tired boy was held 
defiantly erect, yet without bravado. : 

“Yes, sheriff,” Harry replied, “I can and 
will tell you our trouble. The justice refused 
to let us defend ourselves and committed us 
to jail without hearing any evidence except 
this constable’s statement, which is based on 
what a stranger told him last night when he 
was half asleep. If I can have a drink of 
water and we can sit down, I will iell you 
the whole story. First, though, I want my 
brother to have a chance to lie down. He 
has been sick this winter and is not so strong 
as I am.” 

The sheriff made the constable take the 
handcuffs off the boys and gave Ned a couch 
in the side office. Harry related the story in 
graphic manner, and when he had finished 
the sheriff told him that he would not be 
confined in jail but would stay with his 
brother in the sheriff’s own apartment. The 
whole proceeding of the country justice was 
so irregular that there was no authority to 
do more than hold the boys till they could 
hear from their father. 

Half an hour after the boys were brought 
into the office of the jail they were both 
asleep, and the kind-hearted sheriff was at 
the telegraph office sending a message to their 
father by way of Howard Lake. The answer 
came back within two hours, and the good 
sheriff grinned as he read it, for it was a 
hot one. That message was followed by one 
from the sheriff of Wright County, order- 
ing the boys to be released. 

While those telegrams were flashing over 
the wires several others, which told of the 
dyed hair on the legs and nose of the stallion 
and which called for a lookout to be kept 
for him and the thieves, went out from the 
sheriff to various points east and west. With 
that information went a description of the 
buckboard, for Harry’s sharp eyes had no- 
ticed that it had several descriptive marks— 
the left thill had been split and bound with 
wire, one spoke of the left front wheel was 
broken out, and the stubs still protruded 
both from felly and from hub, and there was 
a hole in the dashboard. Evidently the wagon 
had been in a smash-up at some time, and the 
left side had borne the brunt of it. Harry told 
the sheriff also to mention the queer frog 
that Chief carried in his left hind hoof. 

When the boys awoke in the morning the 
sheriff told them that they were at liberty 
to go where they pleased. He said that he 
would do all he could to help them find the 
trail of Chief once more, and, true to his 
word, he sent off four deputies on different 
roads to look for it. 

At the home of the old justice the boys 
mounted the ponies and rode off while the 
sheriff was lecturing the fellow on the dan- 
ger of acting beyond his authority. Ned and 
Harry were disheartened and weary. To 
suffer defeat after once having had their 
hands on the stallion was a severe shock 
They decided to ride along the river road 
from St. Cloud to Clearwater and to try to 
get some trace of the men and the horse. 

They had lost a good deal of faith, and 
there was nothing to cheer them in the 
twelve-mile ride to the village. When they 
reached it, without having found a trace of 
the thieves, they were at a loss what to do 
next. 

After a hearty meal at the hotel they 
walked down to the river and sat on the bank 
to discuss their plans. The ferryboat had 
crossed several times while they were sitting 
there, and at last it stopped below them to 
let a team pull off with a load of freight. 
The ferryman spoke to the boys and talked 
with them about the ice; he said that it had 
remained in the river this spring two weeks 
later than it had remained last spring. While 
he was talking a man with a team blew the 
horn that hung on a post at the other landing, 
and the ferryman invited the boys to ride 
across. They accepted with alacrity and 
walked to the farther end of the boat, where 
they stood and watched it swing slowly out 
and start on its trip. 

Ned moved a little and as a nail scraped 
the side of his boot looked down. Instantly 
he grasped Harry’s arm and pointed to the 
mud that covered the front of the boat. In 
it, standing out from all other tracks, was 
the imprint of Chief’s queer frog! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


IT IS BETTER TO FAIL in the next at- 
tempt than to fold your hands after a great 
achievement. 


You cannot Row and Bail to keep afloat; 
Then stop the Leak or build a better Boat. 


THE OLD PEDESTRIAN who puts on new 
shoes at sunrise never boasts how many miles 
he will go before sunset. 


SIXTY-FIVE PER CENT of the 1,171,797 
persons who visited eighteen national parks 
and thirteen national monuments last year 
came in private automobiles, and at least half 
of them camped with their own equipment on 
the free public camp grounds. 


WILL NEW YORK be a metropolis of for- 
eigners in a few years? The birth rate on the 
lower East Side is fifty-seven to one thou- 
sand, whereas it is only seven to one thousand 
among the so-called Four Hundred. The 
people of New York speak forty-two different 
languages. 


EVER SINCE VITAMINES were discovered 
it has been thought that of animal tissue the 
heart, liver and kidneys contained most of 
them. Recent tests show that vitamines also 
exist in the muscle fibre of beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb and pork, and that pork contains a 
good supply of them. 


IT IS ESTIMATED that in winter the fires 
of London discharge over forty-four tons of 
smoke into the air every hour. Consequently 
the one hundred and ninety or more tons of 
minute particles necessary-to form the nucleus 
for a really dense fog are often accumulated 
as early as ten o’clock in the morning. 


“TIMES DO CHANGE,” remarked a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet recently when he climbed 
out of the horse-drawn carriage that by 
custom conveys him on official missions to 
the White House. His small grandson, seven 
years old, rode with him. “That is the first 
time this boy ever rode behind a horse,” said 
the Secretary. 


BOYS IN THE CHATHAM SQUARE dis- 
trict in New York have to practice baseball 
in the crowded street and travel twelve miles 
to Van Cortlandt Park when they want a 
game. They have an athletic track adjoining 
the Jacob A. Riis Settlement ten feet by forty 
in size, partly obstructed by a fire escape but 
—wonderful to them—with a real gravel sur- 
face. 


MOUNTAINEERING for its own sake is 
comparatively recent; even since the inven- 
tion of photography few people who have not 
made an ascent can comprehend the thrilling 
uplift of spirit that comes at the top of a high 
mountain after a long and difficult climb. 
Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet high, was first as- 
cended in 1786, and at that time writers had 
only expressions of horror for the attempt. 


THE “DOLLAR A CALL” clinic, which was 
opened last November in New York City, 
gave over fifty thousand treatments during 
the first six months of its existence. Appar- 
ently there are a great many people who will 
pay a dollar for medical advice but who 
hesitate to attend a free clinic or to pay $5 
and upward for the services of a specialist. 
There may be a hint here for recent gradu- 
ates from medical schools. 


RAILWAY GRADE CROSSINGS continue 
to take their toll. To the man who has not 
learned that he must allow a margin of time 
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for reasonable delays the approaching train 
seems to be always a challenge for a race 
to the crossing. Seasoned automobilists know 
that delays of various kinds are inevitable, 
that they must reckon the factor of safety, 
and that the approach to a railway crossing 
is no place for full speed ahead. 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT 
EPIDEMICS 


LTHOUGH men who are wise in medi- 
A cine are positive about some facts 
concerning: epidemic disease, at other 
points they still find themselves completely 
baffled. They know that epidemics are the 
result of widespread infection by microscopic 
parasites, and they have identified most, 
though not all, of the different kinds of 
little fellows that cause the trouble; but how 
infections rise and spread and why some are 
mild and others virulent they do not know. 

Take influenza, for example. In spite of all 
the opportunities for observation we really 
know no more about it now than we knew 
ten or fifteen years ago. We have not learned 
how to foresee its appearance or to predict 
its recurrence. Once it appears, we have no 
trustworthy means of preventing its spread, 
and we have found no form of treatment for 
it that can be depended on. 

Neither can the physicians explain why 
influenza exhibits itself in such a variety of 
forms. Why do some outbreaks attack chiefly 
the young and vigorous and others select the 
middle-aged or the elderly? Why does influ- 
enza sometimes lead to a dangerous form of 
pneumonia, sometimes affect the heart, some- 
times the stomach, sometimes the nervous 
system? Some doctors, puzzled by the protean 
forms that the disease assumes, have put for- 
ward the theory that there is more than one 
kind of bacillus at work, and that the primary 
infection merely unlocks the door for one or 
another of the predatory band to enter. 

But continual and careful study of the 
behavior of epidemics will in time bear fruit, 
and there is no disposition on the part of 
men of science to give up the question as 
an insoluble puzzle. So far their discoveries 
have been mainly negative. They have learned 
that local conditions, whether geographical, 
meteorological or social, have little or no 
effect on the rise and progress of such epi- 
demics as influenza and infantile paralysis. 
They have learned too that secondary waves 
of infection are likely to be less severe than 
the first great outbreaks. Apart from that all 
they can say is that we should not worry 
over the possibility of falling sick in time of 
epidemic; that we should keep our general 
health as good as we can; and that where we 
can do it with propriety we should avoid 
close contact with those who are suffering 
from the disease. All those things we knew a 
good many years ago. 
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CITY PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


OST great cities have grown after a 
haphazard fashion, with narrow and 
often crooked streets, insufficient park 

and recreation space, overcrowded tenement 
districts and improvised means of transit. 
Occasionally they have been made over at 
great expense, as Paris was made over by 
Baron Haussmann under the Second Empire; 
oftener they have groped their way blunder- 
ingly into greater and greater confusion. 
Washington is an almost unique example of 
a city that was deliberately and spaciously 
planned from the beginning. 

But in recent years city planning has be- 
come a profession, and city governments have 
more and more become convinced of the 
advantages of intelligent study of their special 
problems. In Germany a great deal was 
accomplished before the war in improving 
and beautifying such cities as Berlin, Cologne 
and Nuremberg. Something has been done in 
England and something also in the United 
States, though oftener in new or small cities 
than in the larger ones. 

The Russell Sage Foundation now pro- 
poses a magnificent plan for the future growth 
of New York. It looks forward to a time 
when as many as thirty million people will be 
living within a radius of fifty miles of Madi- 
son Square. Radical changes on Manhattan 
Island and in the older part of Brooklyn are 
unlikely, but it is the ambition of the Foun- 
dation to direct the anticipated growth of the 
metropolis in the most convenient manner 
and provide transit facilities, street and park 
systems and commercial and industrial dis- 
tricts for the newer parts of the city according 
to the best judgment of some of the most 


eminent engineers and architects. Its plan 
will not only make newest New York beauti- 
ful and convenient but will help to reduce the 
congestion on Manhattan Island, especially 
on the East Side. The territory that it will 
study is virtually that covered by the pro- 
posed Port of New York Authority, from 
Newburgh on the north to Monmouth County 
in New Jersey on the south, and from Mor- 
ristown on the west to Bridgeport and central 
Long Island on the east. 

It is hard to conceive of a great metro- 
politan population of thirty million or more, 
and it may be that events will falsify the 
prediction of the Sage Foundation in that 
respect; but New York grows steadily. The 
region described already contains some nine 
million people. It will be an additional source 
of pride to the future citizen if he can think 
of New York as the most beautiful and com- 
modious of great cities as well as the largest. 

The report of the Sage Planning Com- 
mission will be awaited with interest. It can 
hardly be ready for several years. And when 
it does appear it will remain to be seen 
whether the authorities of New York and of 
all the other municipalities concerned will be 
willing to adopt its suggestions. 
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THE GOOD FELLOW 


ARLY every man has among his 

neighbors one who is conspicuously the 

good fellow—“the life of the party,” 
“the genial joker,” one who is good-humored, 
generous, quick-witted, high-spirited, popular 
with men and women alike. Surely the good 
fellow is an amiable character, always hav- 
ing a good time and always helping other 
people to have a good time; and surely the 
pleasant things of life come more readily to 
him than to others. Does not his personal 
charm gain for him clients or customers and 
contribute handsomely to his worldly success 
in life? 

Well, does it? W2 are unconvinced. Other 
things being equal, we probably prefer our 
doctor or our lawyer or our broker, our 
grocer or our market man or our plumber, to 
be a good fellow, in the sense in which the 
expression is commonly used. But often the 
other things aren’t equal, and in cultivating 
the qualities of the good fellow our neighbor 
has slighted the demands for thoroughness, 
study and hard work that competence in any 
business or profession makes. 

Good-fellowship that is so enviable a trait 
in a friend subjects a man to strains upon his 
character that the less gregarious man is not 
likely to undergo. The good fellow who with- 
stands them successfully is likely to be a 
better man than one who is never put to such 
a test; but often the test is too severe, and 
the good fellow of the neighborhood becomes 
the careless father and the indifferent hus- 
band. Generosity abroad and selfishness at 
home sometimes characterize the man who 
seems to the casual acquaintance one of the 
best fellows in the world. 
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THE IRISH CONSTITUTION 


N the face of a succession of squalls that 
seemed at times likely to wreck every- 
thing, the good ship Saorstat Eireann, or 
Irish Free State, seems at length within meas- 
urable distance of a safe harbor. The elections 
have returned a parliament that is certain 
to ratify the treaty with Great Britain by a 
large majority; the anti-treaty republicans 
have apparently made up their minds to bow 
to the will of the great mass of the Irish 
people; the new constitution has been drafted 
and is so liberal an instrument that one can 
hardly conceive of its being rejected. It is 
never possible in Irish affairs to be sure of the 
future, but at the present moment the omens 
are favorable. The murder of Sir Henry Wil- 
son has shocked England and checked the 
growing good will between the two countries. 
But the act is abhorred by almost all Irish- 
men and cannot be expected to change an 
arrangement in which the great majority of 
Irishmen and Englishmen have acquiesced. 

The new constitution declares the Irish 
Free State to be a “coequal member of the 
community of nations forming the British 
Commonwealth of nations” and _ requires 
every member of the Irish parliament to take 
an oath of allegiance to the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, who is in his person the 
symbol of the tie that unites the British 
Imperial Commonwealth. That is the only 
provision which Mr. De Valera’s party can 
find to object to. They will object, but they 
will find and expect to find the opinion of the 
nation against them. 


July 20, 1922 


The constitution assigns to Ireland a place 
in the empire most nearly comparable to that 
of Canada, but it contains a good many pro- 
visions that are more ultrademocratic than 
any that exist in Canadian law or in English 
law either. It confers full legislative, adminis- 
trative, financial and judicial powers on the 
Irish government al provides for woman 
suffrage, proportional representation and cer- 
tain privileges of initiative and referendum. 
It gives the parliament jurisdiction over the 
armed forces of the island and relieves the 
Free State from any obligation to enter a war 
in which Great Britain is engaged without 
consent of the parliament. 

Four of the twelve ministers are to be 
members of the parliament; the other eight 
are not. The representative of the crown is to 
select the premier, who will serve as president 
of the council. The premier is to choose the 
three other parliamentary ministers, and a 
committee of parliament is to select the other 
eight. All ministers are responsible to the 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The constitution is likely to be criticized 
more unfavorably in England than in Ireland, 
for a strong element among the Conservatives 
believes that it is dangerous to make Ireland 
so far independent of British policy and Brit- 
ish administration. But in spite of the politi- 
cal weakness of the Liberal party English 
sentiment is at least more liberal toward Ire- 
land than it has ever been before, and, if 
Ireland accepts the new relationship, there is 
no reason to believe that the enemies of the 
Lloyd George government can overthrow the 
agreement. Englishmen think that the policy 
of liberality has justified itself in South 
Africa, and in spite of the greater difficulties 
of the present situation they are ready to try 
the same policy in Ireland. 
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A RUSSIAN DIRECTORY 


HERE is no longer any doubt that 

Lenine is a sick man. Whether he is 
“™ actually suffering from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, or from some less serious affection, he 
is not able to carry the responsibilities of 
government as he has carried them for more 
than four years. Whether he will ever have 
strength enough to do it no one in this 
country knows. For the present at least he 
is out of power. 

The communist leaders have decided to put 
the executive office into a commission. The 
best known of the three men who have 
been selected is Leo Kamenev, the head of the 
Moscow soviet. Another is Stalin, a Georgian 
with some Turkish blood in him, of whom we 
know only that the communists regard him as 
a strong man, The third is Rykov, of whom 
we know even less. 

It is significant that none of the extremists 
—Trotzky, Zinoviev or Bukharin—has a 
place in the triumvirate. It is a body of mod- 
erates, men who favor the concessions to 
capitalism—the new economic policy—that 
Lenine felt obliged to make. They are men 
who seem unlikely to undertake any new or 
positive line of action; their function seems 
to be to keep the place of power warm for 
the possible return of Lenine. 

But if Lenine is never able to return, what 
then? It is not in the least likely that those 
three men will be able to hold power perma- 
nently. Those who are quick to see historical 
parallels are already comparing them to the 
French Directory of 1795, which was made 
up of comparatively unimportant men and 
which served to carry the French Revolution 
over from Robespierre to Napoleon. But if 
there is to be a Russian Napoleon, he is more 
likely to be a communist dictator than a 
soldier of wholly personal ambitions. Tchitch- 
erin, the very able foreign minister, is men- 
tioned as a man who might easily be called 
on to take Lenine’s place as the head of the 
state if circumstances should make a choice 
necessary. It is hard, however, to think of 
Trotzky’s suffering anyone except himself to 
take the direction of affairs in such an emer- 
gency. He has the army with him, and he has 
ambition and determination. If he should get 
control of the Russian revolution, it would 
enter on another phase of aggression and ter- 
rorism, which might in the end bring on its 
complete collapse. 

The Belgian socialist Vandervelde, who has 
just returned from Russia, says that Trotzky 
is not generally popular with the other soviet 
leaders, who fear his ambition, his dictatorial 
nature, his impracticability. Of his ability 
there can be no question, but it is an ability 
that expresses itself in military organization 
rather than in economic reconstruction or 
political foresight and skill. F 

Whatever is to be the future of Soviet 
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Russia, the passing of Lenine, whether it 
comes now or later, will mark a turning point 
in its fortunes. It will be hard to find a 
successor who has his peculiar combination 
of strength and suppleness, force and shrewd- 


ness. °°e 
SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION 


T is a long, long time since patriotic Fourth 
of July orators boasted eloquently that 
America was the refuge of the oppressed 

of all nations. It was true once. Whoever 
would come, oppressed or not, was welcome. 
Then our hospitality began to be abused. Too 
many men whose vicious propensities were 
repressed in their native lands transferred 
their activities to a country where the cult 
of individual liberty enabled them to plot 
and practice revolutionary schemes with less 
hazard and less exposure to punishment. 

Public opinion on immigration as it was, 
unrestrained and unlimited, changed slowly 
but it has changed completely. No one would 
now advocate repealing our restrictive laws 
altogether, and few who regard our civiliza- 
tion as worth saving would relax them at all. 
Most men would make them more severe, for 
they are far from making us secure. We can 
exclude for the most part those who are 
defective in mind or body, those who are in- 
capable of supporting themselves, and the 
grossly ignorant. But there are loopholes in 
the law and failures in enforcing it that let 
in some who belong to the proscribed classes. 
But the great trouble is that none of the 
present tests insure the country against the 
admission of the most dangerous enemies of 
the state. 

The numerical restriction now in force re- 
duces the chances of undesirable immigration 
in quantity but not in quality. The effort now 
is to apply to our policy a new and more 
scientific method of exclusion. Instead of test- 
ing candidates on their arrival at American 
ports it is proposed to ascertain their fitness 
for admission before they start. It is manifest 
that the inquiry can be far more effective and 
thoroughgoing if it is carried on where they 
have lived and where they are known—where 
their reputation can be investigated—than if 
it is undertaken at an immigration post where 
little more can be learned than what can be 
extracted from the immigrants themselves. 

Fortunately, we already have machinery 
that can be adapted to the work. The plan in 
outline is that every intending immigrant shall 
be required before embarking to procure from 
an American consul a certificate that he is a 
fit person to be received here. There is a consul 
at every foreign port from which immigrants 
sail. If the consuls do their duty, they can find 
out whether any man who wishes to come 
here is or is not of the desirable class, in 
mind, in body and in political opinions. It is 
to be hoped that Congress will find time, even 
when so many other important matters are 
before it, to add that barrier to those that 
it has already set up to safeguard the coun- 
try against such evils as are now spreading 
through many of the countries of Europe. 


LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


wT the Senate passed the navy bill, 
which appropriates $295,450,000 for the 
use of the Navy Department, it likewise set- 
tled the question of the size of the enlisted 
force of the navy. That is put at 86,000 men, 
a reduction of nearly 30,000 from the present 
figure. The cut is perhaps no greater than 
might have been expected after the signing 
of the armament agreement at Washington, 
though it was long opposed by many Senators 
who thought it unwise to diminish the per- 
sonnel to such an extent. 


oS 


ONDON, and to some degree the rest of the 
world, is disturbed about the health of 
Lord Northcliffe, the most influential of 
newspaper owners. He has been traveling in 
Europe and sending home letters to the Times, 
some of which contained remarks so extraor- 
dinary as to arouse doubts of his complete 
sanity. Some of his friends hurried over to 
Switzerland and brought him back to London, 
where it was given out that he is suffering 
from some kind of poisoning, ptomaine or 
other. If Lord Northcliffe should be wholly 
or even partly disabled, it might not be 
without notable effects on national and even 
international politics, for he is one of the 
most determined enemies that Lloyd George 
has in England. The premier would be in 
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a considerably stronger position before the 
public with the Times and the Daily Mail in 
other hands than Northcliffe’s. 


e 


‘HE income tax statistics for 1920 are out. 

The number of persons that registered an 
income of $1,000,000 or more dropped from 
sixty-five (in 1919) to thirty-three. The total 
of their incomes was $77,078,139 as against 
$152,650,245 for the same class of income in 
1919. Four years before that, in 1916, there 
were 206 incomes in that class, the amount of 
which was more than $464,000,000. The total 
number of reports returned continues to in- 
crease. There were more than 7,000,000 re- 
turns in 1920. Those that lay between $1000 
and $5000 were more numerous by 1,900,000 
than in the previous year. The average net 
income for 1920 was $3269.40, and the aver- 
age tax paid was $148.08. , 
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HE downfall of Sun Yat-sen, the presi- 

dent of the South China republic, is 
largely the result of his own conceit and im- 
practicability. Of his sincere desire to establish 
liberal institutions and progressive political 
methods in China there is no doubt. He has 
been a reformer and an advocate of repub- 
lican government ever since the old dowager 
empress sat on the imperial throne in Peking; 
but he has proved to be a hard man to work 
with, and he has weakened himself by insist- 
ing on having his own way. Wu Pei-fu, who 
comes nearer today to ruling a united China 
than anyone would have believed possible a 
little while ago, is by no means so well edu- 
cated or so progressive a man as Sun, but he 
has done what Sun would always have found 
it impossible to do. At the same time it would 
be naively optimistic to assume that Wu has 
permanently reunited China. 
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ARS, our nearest neighbor, will be at the 

nearest possible point to us—35,000,000 
miles—in 1924; but this year it got within 
42,000,000 miles of us on June 18, and the 
astronomers of the world eagerly trained their 
telescopes upon it. They did not discover 
much that they did not know before. They 
discerned masses of glistening white at the 
poles, which most of them think are com- 
posed of snow and ice, though some of them 
consider the patches to be a deposit of 
crystallized carbonic-acid gas. They also saw 
areas of green, which, says one authority, 
may be vegetation or may be seas. The same 
authority adds that the atmosphere appears 
to be so thin that living beings, if they exist 
on Mars, must be quite unlike anything that 
we know on earth. ° 


a recent speech in New York Signor 
Marconi, the man who first made wire- 
less communication possible, announced that 
he has worked out a method of directing 
radio waves instead of permitting them to 
scatter broadcast. He does it by means of 
what he calls “reflectors,” the construction of 
which he did not clearly explain. He believes 
that the invention will be valuable not only 
in sending messages in a single direction but 
in controlling messages that are sent out to 
sea from stations on the shore, so that ships 
can determine their exact distance from land. 
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PARTY of American archzologists ex- 

cavating at Sardis, the ancient capital of 
Lydia, have unearthed an interesting handful 
of gold coins, thirty in number, which are 
believed to be a part of the first gold coinage 
in the history of mankind. They were issued 
about 550 B.c. by Croesus, the King of Lydia, 
whose name has ever since been a symbol of 
great wealth. The coins, many of which are 
almost as bright as if they had just come 
from the mint, are believed to have been 
hidden by whoever owned them at the time 
of the siege and capture of Sardis by Cyrus, 
the Persian. ° 


OVELISTS should be careful and accu- 
rate observers; but they sometimes make 
queer slips. They seem to be especially hazy 
about the moon, which they all appreciate 
for its esthetic and romantic value, but which 
some of them understand in no other relation. 
A recent novel by one of the cleverest of Eng- 
lish women writers describes the heroine as 
gazing absorbed at a new moon, “a rim of 
silver rising slowly through the trees.” As the 
new moon always rises when the sun is high 
in the heavens and cannot be seen at all until, 
at sunset, it stands well to the west of the 
zenith, the heroine had good reason to gaze 
with “wide eyes” at the phenomenon she saw. 
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" You Can Ride Rings 


LY’ ‘Around the Other Fellows 
when you have a speedy 


Dayton Bicycle 


You will get the ‘‘jump’’ on them 
every time—and hold the lead, too— 
so little effort is needed to keep the 
Dayton spinning along. 

That’s why champion racers ride it 
—and why the big hope of most boys 
is to have one of these fast, smooth- 
running bikes. 

Every single unit of the Dayton is 
made in our own immense factory— 


Cycle Division 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


aw 


Name. 


the surest way of producing a bicycle 
that will prove up 100% in service. 

If that’s the sort of bicycle you want, 
—speedy, enduring, good looking, 
easy riding,— get a Dayton. Be the 
best-mounted boy in your town. 

Our new booklet, ‘‘How to Choose 
a Bicycle,’’ will tell you many things 
you ought to know. Write for your 
copy now. Use the coupon. 
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“a\b> 
< x The Davis 


ow Sewing Machine 
Co., Dayton, Ohio 


xo.) Please send me, without obli- 

gation, your booklet No. 25, “How 

to Choose a Bicycle," and the 1922 
Dayton Catalog. 
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Radio Head Phone Set 


HE Head Phone Set we offer has been 

perfected under the most careful super- 

vision, especially for radio receiving, 
and is — to many sets being sold at higher 
prices. These receivers are well made, light 
in weight and of 2000 Ohms resistance. The 
headband is covered with webbing and has 
no parts to catch the hair. The phone brack- 
ets have a very simple adjustment feature 
which will be appreciated by the wearer, 
and the brackets are so shai that the 
phones fit comfortably on the lower part of 
the ear. The Head Phone Set has an ample 
length of connecting cord fitted with inclosed 
terminals and plug tips. A high-grade Set 
which may be used either with a Crystal or 
Vacuum Tube type of receiving outfit. 


This fine Radio Head Phone Set given post- 
= for one new yearly subscription to The 
‘outh’s Companion and $3.50 extra; or 


for two new yearly su and $2.50 
extra; or for five new yearly subscriptions. 
The Phone Set is valued at $6.00, but is not 
offered for sale as our is limited and 
must be reserved for those who earn these 


Sets by securing new subscriptions. 


NOTE. The Phone Set is given only to present subscribers 
to pay them for introducing the paper into homes where 
as not been taken the past twelve months. 
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PIG-A-BACK 


By G. Zane Beck 


IDA was out by the barn playing with 
the calves and watching Fatty Porky, 
the pig. 

“Do not go away from the south lot,” her 
mother had said, and Mida had nodded. 

The calves were with Mooley, their mother. 
Mida gave Mooley a little turnip: that she 
had brought and patted the calves on their 
sleek, red coats. 

“Some day,” she said, “you calves will be 
old enough to eat corn like Fatty Porky. 
Don’t you wish you were now?” When she 
had filled her skirt with corn she turned 
and ran over to Fatty Porky’s pen. 

The little pig was over in the farther cor- 
ner fast asleep beside his trough. 

“Tl climb up on the fence and throw the 
corn over into his trough,” Mida said to here 
self. “Won’t he jump when he hears it!” 

The fence round the pen was old and 
shaky. It creaked and cracked as Mida clame 
bered up and perched on the top. 

As the first ear of corn hit the trough Fatty 
Porky scrambled to his feet with joyful 
grunts and fell to eating it. He kept on and 
on. As fast as he finished one ear Mida threw 
him another. But no matter how many ears 
he ate his appetite seemed as lively as ever. 

All at once Mida, glancing up, thought she 
saw Jennie Gray, her best friend, coming 
through the woods beyond the lot. She 
stopped attending to the little pig’s wants, and 
carefully turning herself round so that she sat 
with her face toward the woods, she waited 
eagerly for Jennie to appear. As she turned, 
a fat ear of corn slipped out of her lap and 
fell on the ground outside the pen. 

Fatty Porky was grunting noisily for more 
corn. When he saw that ear drop to the 
ground he tore across the pen and began to 
push and shove with all his might against the 
lower part of the fence. Mida, still watching 
for Jennie, did not notice him. The ear of 
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“If he gets away, we'll never see him again” 


corn was lying just outside, not six inches 
from Porky’s nose, and the sight of it made 
him wild. Harder and harder he pushed. 

Mida turned her head and looked down. 
“You greedy thing!” she said. “Go back to 
your trough, or you shan’t have another bit.” 

But just as she said that the boards, which 
were too old to stand such rough treatment, 
gave way suddenly. Then several surprising 
things happened at once. Fatty Porky rushed 
through the broken bottom, the rest of the 
boards tumbled in, and down came Mida. 
Most surprising of all, she landed squarely on 
Porky’s back! Porky gave a squeal. 


When Jennie Gray came out of the woods 
she saw a remarkable sight—a fat and 
frightened pig scuttling wildly across the 
south lot with a chubby little girl astride his 
back. 

Mida clung with both arms to the fat 
wrinkled neck. “The gate is open,” she 
thought. “If he gets away, we'll never see 
him again.” 

There was nothing to do except to stick on. 
She leaned over farther and clutched Porky 
tighter. By touching first one foot to the 
ground and then the other she managed 
to keep her seat. With squeals and grunts 
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the frightened little pig fled on. He rushed 
through the gate and went tearing across the 
meadow into the woods. Blackberry bushes 
scratched Mida’s bare legs, and tall weeds 
slapped her in the face, but she held on. 

As she passed Jennie she called at the top 
of her voice, “Run and get those ears of corn 
that are lying by the pen.” 

Jennie dashed for the pen. When she came 
back with the corn Fatty Porky was slowing 
down for lack of breath. 

“Hold an ear in front of his nose,” Mida 
directed. “And walk back slowly toward the 
lot. I don’t dare to let go.” 

Oh, how she hoped that Fatty was still 
hungry ! 

He was. When Jennie held an ear of corn 
before his nose he gave an eager grunt. And 
when she walked backward slowly he at once 
began to follow. Slowly they made their way 
toward the lot. Half walking, half shuffling 
along, Mida managed to keep her place with- 
out putting too much weight on the pig’s 
back, for it was plain that he was tired. 

“We shall have to shut him in the barn,” 
Mida panted. “The pen is broken.” 

Fatty followed the ear of corn into the 
barn, and there with a sigh of relief Mida 
slid off his back, followed Jennie through the 
doors and slammed them behind her. 

“Well!” she said. “I feel as if I’d ridden an 
elephant through a jungle!” 

Jennie shook with laughter. “If you could 
only have seen yourself!” she cried. 

Mida laughed too; then she looked sober. 
“T promised mother I wouldn’t go out of the 
south lot,” she said. 

“Never mind,” Jennie answered. “You 
didn’t go out, you know; you were carried 
out.” 

“I certainly was,” Mida agreed. She 
stooped down and put her eye to a crack in 
one of the barn doors. 

“Look at that rascal!” she said. “He has 
finished his corn already and is grunting for 
more. I should think he’d be too tired to eat.” 





GRIMBLES AND 
GRUMBLES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


OMMY was.down in the mar- 

ket where there was everything 

for sale from a pat of yellow 
butter or a jar of amber honey toa 
pea-green parrot or a velvet jacket. 
Every Saturday the children of the 
town gathered there. As Tommy 
walked slowly along between the 
stalls he came to one with a sign 
that read, “Grimbles and Grumbles.” 
A queer little old man in a rags- 
and-tatters coat stood in the stall. 

“Grimbles and Grumbles,” the 
little man was repeating in a harsh, 
cracked voice. 

“Oh, see what he’s selling! Grimbles and 
Grumbles!” all the children cried. 

The Grimbles and Grumbles were curious 
little creatures, some of them with mischie- 
vous and some with sulky faces. They climbed 
up on the old man’s back, perched on his 
shoulders and peered out of his pockets. Now 
and then one of them would make a face at 
the crowd. 

“Ugh, we don’t want to buy any of those 
things!” said all the children and moved 
hastily on to the next stall. 

They all moved on, that is, except Tommy. 
He was feeling somewhat out of sorts that 
Saturday, because company was coming in 
the afternoon and he knew that he should 
have to stay at home and rock the baby. He 
and the baby did not get on well together; 
he was always teasing her and making her 
cry. The thought came to him that it might 
be fun to take one of those odd little crea- 
tures home with: him. 

“What is the price of one of them?” he 
inquired. 

“No price at all,” said the old man. “I 
don’t sell them; I give them away.” 





And tore books And insulted the cat 








And nipped his legs 


Tommy thought that strange, but 
his mind was made up. “I'll take 
one,” he said. “That one with the 
extra large ears, please.” 

“Take them all,” the old man 
said. “I’ve carried them round with 
me for years, the tiresome little 
beasts. You’re welcome to them.” 
He whipped off his coat and gave 
it a shake. Then things happened 
quickly. The old man disappeared 
from the market place, and Tommy 
was left with all those Grimbles 
and Grumbles on his hands. They 
swarmed up his back and perched 
on his shoulders. He understood 
soon enough why the old 
man wanted to be rid 
of them. 

But Tommy himself did 
not know how to get rid of them. 
When he reached home they were 
all with him still. Before he went 
in to supper he managed to shut 
two or three of the worst of 
them in the empty bird cage out 
on the porch, but they immedi- 
ately squeezed through the bars, 
scurried into the dining room and, 
climbing up on the table, perched 
on the edges of the plates and 
bowls. 

Tommy had often complained 
because he had to eat so much po- 
tato soup. It tasted worse to him 
now, for a mean little Grumble, 
the one with the extra large ears, had soured 
it. The family were much upset and annoyed. 
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And turned faucets 


The Grumbles and Grimbles made 
all kinds of trouble for Tommy. If 
there was anything he especially 
disliked to do, a Grumble was sure 
to be on the spot to make it harder 
for him; if there was anything he 
especially liked, a Grimble was sure 
to spoil it with a prank. They 
ran across the pages of his lesson 
books; they planted weeds in his 
garden; they knotted his shoe laces 
and spilled ink on his best coat. 
Finally, they were so spiteful and 
so troublesome that they drove all 
Tommy’s little friends away from 
him. Tommy couldn’t blame the 
children, for whenever he 
started to play an imp 
would hop out of his 
pocket or from under his 
jacket and spoil all the fun for the 
whole crowd. 

“TI can’t stand these creatures a 
day longer,” Tommy said to him- 
self at last as he was taking a walk 
in the woods. “I just can’t stand 
them,” he repeated. 

“But you said you wanted them,” 
remarked a voice. 

Tommy stopped short; where did 
the voice come from? 

“To be sure you asked for only 
one,” the voice went on. “But there 
isn’t any such thing as one Grim- 
ble or one Grumble. They are all 
brothers, and they stick together.” 

Just then a spiteful little Grumble gave 
Tommy an extra hard nip on the leg. 





One by one they slipped away 





And jumped into jars 


“Whoever you are,” said Tommy 
loudly, “I tell you I don’t want 
them any more. Oh, please get rid 
of them for me!” 

At once the old man of the 
market stood before him. 

“I’ve been looking for you,” the 
old man said, “ever since you went 
away from the market. I played 
you a mean trick when I let you 
have those Grimbles and Grumbles, 
and I’m sorry. I suppose I shail 
have to take them back.” 

“Oh, will you?” cried Tommy. 

The poor man looked wretched 
at the idea. “A cross old gnome told 
me they would make good pets,” 
he said, “but I soon found out that 
they didn’t.” 

Tommy hesitated; he felt that 
he could not bear to give those creatures to 
anyone else. “But what shall I do?” he asked 
as a Grimble suddenly tweaked his ear and a 
Grumble made a horrible facé at him. 

The old man looked at Tommy thought- 
fully and for a long time did not speak. At 
length he said, “They hate pleasant people, 
those Grimbles and Grumbles do.” Then, with- 
out another word, he turned on his heel and 
disappeared. 

Tommy walked slowly home. And as he 
went he did a good deal of thinking. When 
he reached his own gate the pests were still 
there, but they looked less lively. 

Tommy went whistling up the walk. 
“Mother, I’ll take the baby out in the daisy 
field,” he called. 

Out in the daisy field the Grimbles and 
Grumbles grew more and more silent and 
unlike themselves. One by one they slipped 
away through the tall grass. 

When Tommy picked up the baby and 
started home he gave a cry of joy. There was 
not a sihgle one of the little pests anywhere 
near. 

And the next time Tommy went to market 
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he bought yellow butter and red radishes and 
” cream cheese instead of taking home Grimbles 
and Grumbles. e 


THE HUCKLEBERRY MAN 


By Harriet L. Clark 


HEN Esther was five years old she 

W was big enough at last to go huckle- 

berrying with her sisters, Lydia, Mar- 
jorie and Beatrice. Mother tied Esther’s blue 
sunbonnet on over her curls and gave her a 
little pail that was just the right size for her. 

The four little girls went down the road, 
across the bridge and through the fields. As 
Esther trotted along in the dust she felt very 
grown up. But she was a little afraid of the 
young grasshoppers that kept leaping up, and 
she was rather glad when the huckleberry 
field came in view. 

The field was full of low bushes thick with 
huckleberries. 

Lydia selected a spot near the fence line. 
“Here is a good place for you to pick, Es- 
ther,” she said. “There aren’t any dogberries 
growing right here, and you won’t pick any- 
thing poisonous.” She looked very wise and 
experienced. 

The girls scattered, and soon there was no 
sound to be heard but the soft ping-ping of 
berries on the bottom of tin pails. 

Over in her corner Esther looked very 
solemn under her sunbonnet. She chose a big 
berry and, picking it carefully with forefinger 
and thumb, put it gently into her little pail. 
It rolled about musically while she looked for 
another berry worthy to follow it. 

The older girls felt that there was much to 
teach their young sister about huckleberrying. 

“Watch out for the hornets, Esther,” Bea- 
trice called after a while. 

“Yes, I will, Beatrice,” answered Esther. 

“There are holes and ridges in this field,” 
Marjorie added. “Don’t you stub your toe 
and spill all your berries.” 

“No, I won’t, Marjorie,” Esther answered. 

From another corner Lydia called, “There’s 
a rock under a shady tree on the other side of 
the field. You can sit there and rest when you 
get tired.” 

“All right, Lydia,” came Esther’s little treble 
voice. “Perhaps I’ll go over right now and sit 
on that rock.” 

“Oh, no, you must fill your pail first,” said 
practical Lydia. 

“How full is yours?” called Esther as she 
glanced with pride at three berries that were 
rolling round in her own pail. 

“I have the bottom of my pail covered,” 
Lydia boasted. 

After that there was silence again. The ping- 
pinging had stopped, now, except for a little 
sound now and then from Esther’s corner. 
The sun was hot, and the cheeks of the small- 
est berry picker were very red. She could still 
see the bottom of her pail; it seemed a long, 
long distance to the top. 

With a short sigh she sat down on the 
ground in the shade of a tall bush. “Huckle- 
berrying is hard,” she said. 

After a while she took the largest berry 
from her pail and stuck it absent-mindedly 
on the end of a sharp little stick. 

“Why, that looks exactly like a man’s head 
on a man’s neck,” she said brightly. “I think 
T’ll make the whole man.” 

She took out two more berries and put 
them on the stick. Then she pushed a little 
twig through the middle berry and put more 
berries on for arms. Next she made two legs. 

“What a nice huckleberry man!” she said 
in a pleased voice. “I’m going to eat him, 
that’s what I’m going to do.” 

But an instant later she changed her mind. 
“No,” she said gayly, “I’ll eat some other 
berries and take this fine man home to my 
mother. She will like him better than she’d 
like a whole pail of berries, I suppose.” 

When it was time to go home Lydia and 
Marjorie and Beatrice had their pails brimful. 
“Come on, Esther,” they called. “Have you 
filled your pail ?” 

Esther looked down; there was a single 
lonely huckleberry in her tiny pail. 

“No,” she answered clearly. 

“Well, you must come on home anyway,” 
Lydia said a little crossly. 

“I’m coming,” said Esther. But as she fol- 
lowed her sisters down the road she kept her 
hand over the top of her pail. 

“IT suppose she has about half a pailful,” 
Marjorie said. 

Mother was delighted with the big lot of 
berries that the girls brought back. She held 
a large pan ready, and Beatrice, Marjorie and 
Lydia went up in turn and poured their ber- 
ries into it. Esther was last in line, very hot 
and red-faced, with her bonnet pushed back. 
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“And how many has Esther brought?” 
mother asked with a smile. 

Esther tenderly lifted out the huckleberry 
man and put him in her mother’s hand. “For 
you,” she said with a broad smile. Then she 
took out the single lonely berry and laid it in 
the pan. Her teeth were black with huckle- 
berry stain and her cheeks were crimson; she 
looked very funny. 

Mother admired the huckleberry man, and 
Esther cast proud looks at her sisters. 

“But next time you must fill your pail, 
you know,” Lydia said. 

“Yes, next time I will fill my pail,” little 
Esther replied. ° 


RICHES 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


Why aren’t we, every one of us, 
As rich as rich can be? 

In field and garden, wood and lane, 
So much of wealth we see. 

There’s pennyroyal full of “scents,” 
And mint and goldthread vine, 

And shepherd’s-purse and goldenrod, 
And silver-leaf ashine, 

And marigold and moneywort, 
And richweed all in stock, 

And many old and mossy banks 
Without a sign of lock. 

Why aren’t we, every one of us, 
As rich as rich can be? 

In field and garden, wood and lane, 
So much of wealth we see. 
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THE COTTONWOOD TREES 
By Lucy Williams Tinley 


N the crest of a little hill grew a cotton- 
wood sapling so small that it barely 
reached the top of the prairie grass. One 

day it discovered another cottonwood sapling 
growing a few feet away. 

“How do you do?” said the first sapling 
politely. “I did not know you were there; I 
am glad I have grown tall enough to see 
you.” 

“So am I,” said the other. “It has been 
lonely down in the grass with nothing to look 
at except a patch of blue sky.” 

“Have you any idea what the wide world 
is like?” asked the first sapling. 

“No,” said the other, “but I suppose it is 
full of cottonwood trees.” 

“We must hurry to grow,” his neighbor 
answered, “so that we can find out.” 

As the saplings stood and nodded in the 
soft prairie wind they seemed to be whisper- 
ing, “Hurry, hurry!” The sun warmed them, 
the rain fed them, and they grew so fast that 
before long they could see the country for 
many miles on every side. They saw a wide, 
grassy meadow and long lines of low rolling 
hills, but there was not another tree in sight. 

“So this is the wide world,” said the first 
tree. “It is a large place, but you must not be 
afraid. I am very strong and will protect 
you.” 

The other tree gazed at the landscape. 
“There are no other trees at all,” it said. 

At the foot of the slope a little spring had 
pushed its way through the soil. Its clear 
waters formed a pool that grew and spread 
and at last overflowed in a stream. The 
stream wound like a silver thread through the 
valley and kept it fresh and green when 
the hot summer winds had burned the hillsides 
brown. The birds and the wild creatures of 
the prairie came to drink at the spring. 

“Our shade is their only shelter from the 
hot sun,” said the cottonwoods. “We must 
hurry and grow.” 

“Hurry, hurry!” they whispered to each 
other day by day. 

One hot noontide a man and a woman 
riding in a covered van came into the val- 
ley. They knelt at the spring and drank and 
then watered their thirsty horses. 

“We will look no farther,” said the man. 
“This valley shall be our home. We will build 
our house beside the spring.” 

“No,” said his wife, “we can come to the 
spring when we need water. Let us build our 
house on the top of the slope where we can 
have those two little trees for shade.” 

When the trees heard that, they were 
happy. “Now we are of some use in the 
world,” they said; “we must hurry to grow.” 

“Hurry, hurry!” they kept saying to them- 
selves, and they said it so much that at last 
it sounded like a song. 

The man and his wife cut sod from the 
prairie and with it built themselves a house. 
It was a tiny house, but the walls were thick 
enough to give shelter from the summer heat 


and the winter cold. The man ploughed the 
prairie and whistled as he worked. The 
woman kept the house in order and made it 
bright and cosy, but her face was sad. 

One evening as she sat alone on the door- 
step she wept softly. 

“She is grieving for her old home,” said one 
tree to the other. “If we could only help her.” 

“Perhaps if we grow as fast as we can, 
that will make her glad,” said the other tree. 

“Hurry, hurry!” they whispered far into 
the night; and the woman heard the sound in 
her sleep and dreamed that it was the washing 
of the ocean waves beside her old home. 

In the morning she waked refreshed. “Last 
night I thought I heard the sea,” she said. 

“Tt was only the leaves of the cottonwood 
trees,” her husband answered. 

“But they sounded like the sea,” his wife 
replied. “I feel as if I had been at home 
again.” 

The listening trees were filled with pride. 
“Hurry, hurry!” they said to each other, and 
all through the autumn, and until the leaves 
fell, they kept repeating the word; but when 
winter came they fell silent for a time. 

The winter passed and spring came again 
to the land. The trees, now tall and slender, 
became leafy again, and one April day the 
tree that stood nearer the house, bowed by a 
strong south wind, peered in at the window 
and saw a little cradle with a baby in it, fast 
asleep. 

“The woman will not be lonely any more,” 
the trees said joyfully. “But we must grow 
faster than ever, for now there is another to 
need our shade.” 

After that the woman sang about her work 
from dawn to dark. Sometimes she helped 
her husband plant the things that they both 
loved. There was honeysuckle by the door- 
step and in the garden tiger lilies and a bunch 
of rosemary. They planted trees too, maple 
and elm, ash and linden. But those trees were 
not used to the harsh prairie wind, and when 
the cold winter came they suffered. Spring 
found all except two of them dead. 

“They are not like our sturdy cotton- 
woods,” the woman said. “How fast they 
grow! See, already they are twice as tall as 
the house.” 

Years went by, until instead of one child 
four little children played in the shady door- 
yard. 

“We must have a larger house,” the father 
said. “On the crest of the hill there is a fine 
vi:w of the valley. Shall we choose that spot 
for our new house?” 

“There is no shade up on the hill,” the 
mother replied. “Here the cottonwood trees 
cast cool, dark shadows.” 

So they pulled the sod house down and 
built a new house in the place where it stood. 
For the new house they used lumber that 
the father hauled for many miles across the 
prairie. 

“Look!” cried the children when the first 
framework was in place. “The new house is 
taller than the cottonwood trees!” 

But the trees were not troubled about 
that. “The house will stand still,” they said, 
“but we shall go on growing. Hurry, hurry!” 

More years went by and at last the cotton- 
wood trees stood taller than the housetop. 

“T am so tall now,” said one to the other, 
“that I can see far over the top of the hill. 
What is the meaning of that smoke in the 
distance ?” 

“That smoke,” the other answered, “is the 
smoke of the great city where the elder son 
went to live. Next summer when his sister 
marries she too will make her home there. 
We shall see all the children go one by one.” 

Long years passed. One day there was a 
great gathering at the prairie home. The 
youngest child, a daughter, was going to be 
married. When the bride and groom had 
driven away and the last guest was gone the 
father and the mother sat down together on a 
bench under the cottonwood trees. 

“We are old and white-haired now,” the 
father said, “and I am afraid you will be 


lonely here; shall we follow our children to 


the city ?” 

The woman’s eyes rested lovingly on the 
valley. “I could never be lonely here,” she 
said. “We have each other and we have our 
home. Our children will come back from time 
to time. No, I have lived so long in the 
shadow of these cottonwood trees that 1 
cannot bear the thought of going anywhere 
else.” 

“T feel as you do,” the father said. “We will 
not go.” 

The two old people sat quietly with clasped 
hands, and the two old trees bowed above 
them in deep content. There was no longer 
any need for haste, but the rustling leaves 


still whispered, “Hurry, hurry!” for that was | 


the only song they knew. 
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THE BACK OF THE DOVECOT 
By Dora Read Goodale 





Yes, the bloomy front yard where you entered a 
rie 
And the stately front walk are your pleasure and 
pride; 
The vine-hung verandas, the fanlights above, 
And those silver-tongued angels, the ladies you 
love! 

Ah, it seems but an hour since my world was as 
bright, : ; 
And the front of my dovecot my boast and delight, 
While the bread that I ate and the shoes that I 

wore 
Came in unobserved by life’s homely back door! 


My ragged back yard! It’s a poor place, I know, 
With its rough kitchen garden that shrieks for a 


hoe, 
Yet its chips and its bean poles are dearer in 
truth 
Than the purple and gilt of my fanciful youth. 
The drone of the beehives, the scent of the soil, 
Drift in of a morning to leaven my toil, 
And the small frisky garments that flap on the 


line, 
How proudly they furnish this back yard of 
mine! 


1 love the back doorsteps that ragged boys 
choose— 

The doorsteps where neighbors stand breathless 
with news; 

The doors where the children, from school 
rushing home 

With warm glowing bodies, like winter birds 
come! 

In beauty and leisure no less than in love 

The first happy months of young matronhood 


move; 
But slowly the mounting sun veers toward the 
west, 
And labor grows friendly, and back doors seem 
best. 
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SITTING ON THE LOG 


“i WO children, a boy of ten years and a little 
girl of six, were out at the woodpile. As the 
bucksaw was too big for the boy, and 

the sawhorse too high for his knee, he had made 
his little sister sit on the log to steady it. She had 
left her playhouse and her dolls and with a big 
sunbonnet over her head was sitting out there 
unsmiling in the sun. Her dolls were lonely, and 
she felt greatly abused. As she sat there, think- 
ing about her trouble, the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and she wiped them away with the edge 
of her dress. 

“What’s the matter, sister?” asked the boy as 
he straightened up. 

“Oh, I don’t think I ought to have to work all 
the time. Other girls don’t have to work as I do. 
I don’t think it’s fair.” And she sobbed more 
than ever. 

“Work all the time!” exclaimed the boy. “Why, 
you’re not working at all! You're only sitting 
on the log. I’m doing the work.” 

A gentle voice spoke beside them; they had 
not noticed their mother approach. “Children, 
you are each doing your part, and if you do it 
well the work will be finished and will make you 
happy. But when you complain and disparage the 
part of another the work stops and the satisfac- 
tion is spoiled. All through life you will find that 
God asks some persons to do harder things than 
He asks others to do, but He asks everyone to 
serve, and He is pleased more by the spirit in 
which we obey than by what we actually accom- 
plish; we are not really able to accomplish much 
with our own strength. 

“As you look back over your lives from old 
age it will seem to you as if you had spent most 
of your time ‘sitting on the log.’ There are so 
many things to do that seem entirely beyond us, 
and yet somehow they are accomplished. As we 
look back at them we realize that we did not do 
them ourselves, but that God did them for us. 
We trusted and prayed; we sat on the log, and 
God finished the work that was too big for us to 
do. God is satisfied if we do our small part well, 
even though it is nothing more than trusting in 
Him while He does the things that are impossible 
for us to do. And yet even to older persons sitting 
on the log seems hard enough when we had rather 
be carrying out our own plans for life.” 
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THREE MEALS A DAY 


me DEAR me!” groaned Nell. “Almost time 
to drop everything I’m interested in and 
7 get things ready for supper. It does seem 
as if life were just one awful succession of meals 
that have to be prepared, eaten and then cleared 
away—only to get ready for another! Yes, I 
know I’m talking just like the discontented pen- 
dulum, grandma, and that all I need to think 
about is the one meal that’s coming next; but 
didn’t you ever feel that way yourself?” 
Grandma smiled serenely over her knitting. “I 
je a housekeeper for nearly fifty years, my 
ear. 
“Against my two and a half,” said Nell. “And, 
knowing you, I can imagine that in all the fifty 
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years you didn’t kick so much against the pricks 
of housekeeping as I have done in my two and a 
half years.” 

Grandma smiled again. “Not quite that, my 
dear, though I thank you for the compliment. 
When I was a girl I think we were taught to 
accept the duties of life a little more serenely 
than folks do now, and doing that made them 
easier to accomplish. But I had some feelings 
about those same three meals just the same. I 
don’t believe there was ever a housekeeper who 
didn’t. Even your friend Mrs. Gaylord, who does 
nothing but order those three meals, groans over 
them almost as much as you do.” 

“Grandma, you are such a comfort!” Nell 
stooped to kiss the withered cheek. “You're so 
understanding! I’m almost tempted to ask you 
why the Lord couldn’t have arranged for us to 
manage on one meal a day, perhaps by stoking 
up ahead the way some animals do.” 

“J think you might ask me,” grandma said 
and smiled. “In fact I’ll even admit that long 
years before you were born I’d wondered about 
the matter myself. But I don’t wonder now. 
Probably there are a great many answers; I don’t 
believe the Lord has just one reason for many of 
the things that He does any more than we have 
for the things we do.” 

“Why, grandma,” exclaimed Nell, “what a 
funny thing to say! I’m sure I always do things 
for just one reason. Don’t you?” 

“My experience,” replied grandma, “is that 
several things usually influence us when we make 
a decision—a circumstance that sometimes ex- 
plains apparently contradictory statements that 
lead to misunderstandings. For example, if I 
should ask you why you are wearing that pink 
dress tonight, you might say that it is because 
you thought you might have company this eve- 
ning. Perfectly true no doubt, but, if teasing Tom 
should ask you, you might say that it is because 
the weather has turned warm or because the 
laundry is going tomorrow, and you wanted to 
wear it once more. All three statements are true, 
and probably each influenced you a bit.” 

“T see!” exclaimed Nell. “And I’m awfully 
glad I asked, for it helps me a lot about a mis- 
understanding that I had with Madge Marcy. 
But I do want to know your reason for the three 
meals, or rather one of the Lord’s reasons. What 
is it? 

“It’s what I should call the Lord’s reason for 
the housemother,” replied grandma. “It came to 
me when my family were growing up and when 
the three-meal burden seemed heaviest. Your 
grandfather was a very busy man, and my chil- 
dren were of widely different ages. One day I 
suddenly realized that almost the only time we 
ever got together as a family, when nobody was 
too much occupied with something else to talk 
with the rest, was at mealtime. And I thanked 
the Lord right then and there that He hadn’t 
made us so that we could go with one meal a day 
or quietly stoke up, as you call it. For those 
recurring three meals a day did more to keep us 
a united family than any other one thing. Eating 
is a homely necessity, deary, but those homely 
things may at bottom be the home-making things; 
and after all home is —” 

“The dearest place in the world!” said Nell. 
“And as long as I live, grandma, I’ll thank the 
Lord for letting me help to keep it what it is.” 
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RIDING A TON OF LIVING 
DYNAMITE 


F the tenderfoot shudders at the mere thought 
of riding a bucking broncho, what would he 
do at the thought of riding a bucking bull? 

Such a mount would seem to be the last thing 
that even a most reckless man would choose to 
ride; yet when the Pendleton Round-up in 
Oregon offered a prize of five dollars to anyone 
who would get upon Sharkey, the bucking bull, 
and one hundred dollars to anyone who could 
stay on him for ten seconds, there were plenty of 
men ready to jump into the saddle. Mr. Charles 
Wellington Furlong, the author of Let ’er Buck, 
was one of those who volunteered; he stayed on 
the bull for twelve and a half seconds and thereby 
set a world’s “record.” The way he describes his 
experience is picturesque and certainly vivid. 

In thinking the matter over, he says, I con- 
cluded that one reason a rider would let go his 
hold on the bull was that the tremendous power 
of the animal made him think that his joints 
were coming apart at each buck and that his 
teeth were shaking out between. But that was 
not so of course; he only felt that way! If, I 
thought, I could make myself believe that I was 
not being shaken to pieces, I might keep my grip 
on the saddle horn and on the strap behind the 
cantle. The secret then of bull riding, it seemed, 
was simply to hang on, convince yourself that 
you were not coming apart—you only felt that 
way—and just hang on! 

So far Sharkey had deposited all comers with 
clocklike regularity and, as one cowboy had con- 
fidentially said to me, had shown “the quickest 
way in the world to lose a hundred bucks.” There 
was nothing from volplaning to a tailspin that 
Sharkey could not do. The colossal proportions 
of that ton-and-more black brute looked even 
more colossal to me as I watched Happy Jack 
smile and tighten the double cinch. Well, Jack 
— afford to smile; he wasn’t going to ride 

1m. 

When I was seated squarely in the saddle the 
blind was jerked off—buck! The great mountain 
of beef—buck—beneath me—buck—did gyra- 
tions that for rapidity and variety—buck—buck 
—would make a whirling dervish—buck—giddy 
with envy—buck—buck—buck! No, my joints 


weren’t—buck—coming apart,—buck,—they — 
buck —just—buck—felt—buck—that way— 
buck! I was—buck—holding a ton weight—buck 
—by the saddle horn—buck—buck—with my left 
hand—buck! It suddenly shifted,—buck,—and I 
held a ton in my right—buck—by the strap 
behind—buck—duck/ I felt like an animated— 
buck—walking beam—buck—of a ferryboat with 
the engine gone crazy—buck—buck—BUCK! 
But my fingers held—buck—buck. He’s only 
jumping now, but nearly ran down a herder who 
sprang aside,—jab went his goad,—only the 
herder—jump—knows why or how, and perhaps 
he doesn’t,—jump,—but jab went the point into 
Sharkey’s flank. He wasn’t expecting it—BUCK, 
—neither was I,—buck,—I was slightly off bal- 
ance, which an animal detects instinctively. I 
could feel the play and concentration of his great 
muscles,—buck,—something hit me under the 
saddle,—buck,—pulled my spine out, then jammed 
it together like an accordion,—buck,—something 
else hit me under the chin,—buck,—something 
else on top of my head and slammed my t-t-t-teeth 
t-t-t-together—BUCK,—my joints really were 
coming apart—buck—BUCK—BUCK! I looked 
down and saw—way, way far below me my 
saddle. 

That’s the last thing I remember until I dug 
my way out of the dirt—only a wrist broken. 

“Who'd yer say that is?” asked a newcomer. 

“That’s the original cow that jumped over the 
moon,” replied a squint-eyed spectator in ‘“‘chaps.” 
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TWISTED TREES 


CONTRIBUTOR who was interested in the 
recent article that The Companion printed 
about the oak and the elm at Rock Island, 

Illinois, that had united, sends us this remarkable 
picture of a walnut and a pignut. 











Two trees, twisted and grown so closely together 
as to look like a single tree 


The trees, which are on the school grounds at 
Spring Valley, Ohio, have united at the base and 
have twisted part way round each other; the wal- 
nut is bent slightly less than the pignut. At a 
height of perhaps fourteen feet the trees separate, 
and each bears its own kind of foliage and nuts. 

Spring Valley, through which runs the Little 
Miami River, is old Indian country. Several In- 
dian mounds are to be found along the river, 
and one of them stands in the centre of the vil- 
lage. Tradition says that an Indian trail once led 
past the trees, and it is thought not unlikely that 
Indians twisted them when they were saplings. 
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MR. PEASLEE MAKES A POOR JOB 
OF BEING A MARTYR 


- EST’DAY mornin’,” observed Caleb Peas- 
lee reflectively, “I sot out in good faith 
to make a martyr of myself in a kind of 

way; but I got to countin’ up last night and 

some more this mornin’, and the best I can figger 
it out I made a poor job of it.” 

Deacon Hyne, who was leading a cow home, 
hooked the halter over a fence post. “How’d you 
want me to take that about you bein’ a martyr?” 
he demanded. “I don’t more’n half know what 
bg meanin’, and I don’t believe you do your- 
self. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Caleb, “and then 
you'll understand better, mebbe. But I'll say now 
you're right about my not knowing myself. I had 
4 — idea till I come to figger up’ and reason 
it out. 

“T’'d been cal’latin’ fgr days to go to the all- 
day grange meetin’; it’s one thing I lot on and 
look forward to; but yest’day mornin’ when I 
went out to feed up I found old: Tom was so 
lame in his off hind leg he couldn’t tech it to the 
floor—wrenched it in the stall some way, I s’pose, 
but the how of it didn’t matter. It was done, and 
he was lame, and that was all about it. 

« “Well, findin’ him like that, I thought I’d use 

the colt and hitch him into the light road wagon, 

but when I run that out I noticed one hind wheel 
wabbled so it most scraped the side of the body; 
and come to find out, I’d sprung the ex so bad 
it’s a wonder it didn’t break, and it’s .a good day’s 
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job for a blacksmith to git it straight again. I 
must have done it coming into the yard a night 
or two back; I thought I scraped the fence post 
consid’able hard, but I hadn’t any notion I'd 
damaged anything. 

“Well, with the light wagon laid up and the 
other one too heavy for the colt, there I was; 
everybody was>goin’ to the grange themselves, so 
I couldn’t borrer. And after I’d looked the thing 
all over and found, do my best, I was tied at 
home all day, I started in on a foolish move; I 
begun to pity myself and complain inside about 
my hard luck. I hadn’t been at it more’n ten 
minutes before I got to where I was feelin’ about 
as downcast as I ever git to feel; there didn’t 
seem to be anything I wanted to do, and I didn’t 
have any heart to hunt for it. I jest wanted to 
go to that meetin’, and, failin’ that, there didn’t 
seem to be a ray of comfort anywhere for me. 
If I’d been a young one, I make no doubt I'd 
have ketched myself whimpering. 

“Feelin’ like that, I slumped down onto a 
bench out by the shed and give up to broodin’; 
and I’d only set there long enough to sense how 
hard the bench was before an idea come to me 
that I didn’t understand the value of at the 
minute—not till night, to be honest with you. 
As I say, I was settin’ there bewailin’ my hard 
luck when all at once I happened to think that I 
couldn’t feel much wuss, no matter what I was 
doin’, and that I might jest as well do some jobs 
I hate doin’ commonly. And I’d no more’n got 
the idea before I started to carry it out. 

“Tf there’s a job I hate wuss’n another it’s 
pickin’ stones out of the garden; and there it 
laid in the sun, white with stones the size of your 
fist or smaller. I didn’t give my idea any time to 
cool; I jest got a garden rake and begun on it.” 
Caleb waved his hand proudly and beamed at the 
deacon. “Don’t that garden look pretty trig and 
neat?” he demanded, and with gruff heartiness 
the deacon agreed that it did. 

“By the time I’d got the stones picked clean,” 
Caleb continued, “it was vergin’ close to noon, so 
I went into the house and sot the kittle to bilin’, 
and whilst I was waitin’ for that it come to me 
I’d have time to fix the hinge on the tie-up door, 
—I’d been puttin’ it off for pretty close to a 
month, it bein’ a tinkerin’ job I don’t like to do 
any time,—and I got the tools and had it fixed 
solid in twenty minutes at the outside; and I’ve 
wasted ten times that in dreadin’ it and puttin’ 
it off.” 

He paused and, gazing abstractedly at the 
deacon, enumerated on his fingers.- ‘Pickin’ the 
garden free of stones was one,” he said, “and 
the hinge was two, and pitchin’ out some hay 
that moulded in the mow made three. Puttin’ a 
new leg on the grindstone bench was four, red- 
din’ up my potater celler and sweepin’ it out 
made five—and now what was the other one? 
Seems to me there was six jobs I got clear of that 
I wouldn’t have if I’d gone to the grange.” 

Then his face brightened. “Sho!” he said with 
relief. “I was forgittin’ the one that counted most 
of all—fixin’ the fence down by the state road. I 
planned it so I’d be down there when the folks 
got to comin’ back from the grange toward night, 
so I could see ’em and git what news I could of 
the doings. And it worked out jest that way. 
Takin’ what Jed Piper told me and Nathan 
Weeks’s wife,—she’s better’n a sworn report of 
the doin’s anywhere because she don’t leave out 
anything,—and one or two others that halted to 
pass the time of day with me, I learned about 
all that happened. And to cap it all the hen man- 
ager at the state farm drove by with Clem Baird, 
and he wanted to see my henhouse the way I’ve 
got it fixed; so he come in and looked it all over 
and p’inted out one or two ways to better it 
and told me somethin’ about feedin’ for eggs and 
about other feeds for heft; and he’d never have 
done it in the world if it hadn’t happened I was 
right there by the fence; and of course I wouldn’t 
have been there if I’d gone to the meetin’. 

“So, figgerin’ it all up, as I said, I made a poor 
job of bein’ a martyr. I got all that work done, 
—-six jobs I don’t like, and they kep’ me so busy 
I forgot to pity myself much,—got an expert’s 
mind on takin’ care of my hens, and found out, 
thanks to Mis’ Weeks, all that took place at the 
meeting. I can’t see that I need pity myself a 
great deal, and I ain’t goin’ to.” 

“You needn’t pity yourself at all,” the deacon 
grunted. “It wa’n’t no great of a meetin’; every- 
body said so, and I was there myself and come 
home early.” 

“That’s another count against my feelin’ like 
a martyr,” said Mr. Peaslee, placidly content. 
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A YANKEE CRICHTON 
Mie than fifty years ago a clever and 


observant Italian, Signor Luigi Adamoli, 

crossed the ocean to visit the United 
States. The sprightly letters he wrote back to 
Italy were preserved by his family and have 
recently been printed in the Nuova Antologia. 
One of them describes the curious way in which 
railway trains entered New York in 1866 and 
draws an amusing picture of a versatile and stir- 
ring acquaintance that the writer made in the 
metropolis. We quote: 

I traveled from Boston to New York along the 
railway, which follows the sea and which crosses 
several small rivers on wooden bridges that are 
perfectly safe, though they do not look so. We 
crossed the large rivers on ferryboats. When we 
reached the outskirts of New York the locomo- 
tive was detached and four horses were hitched 
to each of the cars, which were thus converted 
into street cars that picked up and set down pas- 
sengers at every corner. 

The day after my arrival I learned more of the 
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gs Camp Axe--No. 
Dandy to take on hiking 
trips, in woods or to the camp. 2% in. x 
434 in. blade of finest steel, 14 in. handle 
of selected prerory- Can be carried in 
the belt. $1.50. Leather sheath, 75c. 


Woodcraft Knife 


Boys who want a good knife like 
thisone. Curved bla 
sharp point,— back of blade ch 
to give firm grip. Leather handle, with 
sheath, $2.25. Stag handle, $3.00. 
dealers can’t supply you order by 
mail, sending money order. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Mich. 
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High School Boys and Girls ! 

Prep Schoo! Boys and Girls ! 

College Boys and Girls ! 
Let me tell you how you can havea 

derful ion this at 

my expense! You can earn while 
you play! What I want you to do is 
not like work at all. It is pleasant, fascinating and 
profitable. On a postal card or in a letter say “Send me 
your ion money propositi aan Sh will go Sorwad 
to you by return mail. 
HUDSON ART STUDIOS, Department B 
185 Audubon Avenue — New York City 
SLEEPING 


a See 


Send NoMoney The Prettiest Doll 
i in America 

HIS large sleeping doll with 

real curly hair, beautifully 
dressed, absolutely free with- 
out one cent of cost to you, for 
a few hours’ work during your 
spare time selling 30 bottles of 
our exquisite perfumes for the 
small sum of only 15¢ per bottle. 
Write today and we will mail 
perfume to you at once. 


INDIANAPOLIS PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 717 Indi lis, Indi: 


JQMont > FO F'ay Sy ee 


. Riese fte: 
gunes fest pazmgnt hap buy pane, 6 
¥ and si je \ 
Belvered FREE, express prepaid, for 30 Bays? 
‘erms to si or easy 


T to suit—cash ——- 
Titsh sages jie! sit iss oe 
yo ‘and marvelous . 


Mead 7 Stntage & 
Storckeeper for STOVINK age — 


frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


You May Try It 


Three Months ow. 
Before Deciding 
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Sold 
Direct 
To You 
At A 


Large 
Saving 


So confident are we that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine will meet your 
highest expectations that we are will- 
ing to make you the following offer: 
If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular after you have tried 
it in your h ‘or three months, we 


ome fi 
will REFUND YOUR MONEY and take 


ack the at our 








We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle and electric models, guarantee for 
twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, and 
sell ata very low price. Shipments made from 
four convenient shipping stations in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 


New Low Prices — Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing ma- 
chine. A postal-card request brings our free 
illustrated booklet and full particulars by 
return mail. SEND IT NOW. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
























THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


geography of New York within five hours than I 
am likely to learn during the rest of my stay. 
I was standing in the lobby of the Westminster 
Hotel when a stranger, observing in my hand 
some gold money, which is not ordinarily used 
here, guessed that I was a foreigner. He had the 
proprietor of the hotel, whom he seemed to know 
well, introduce him to me and offered to show me 
the sights of the city. I accepted his services with 
some reserve for fear of falling into the hands of 
some American or international confidence man. 
However, I have nothing but good to say of him. 
He mentioned acquaintances of mine in Boston 
and countless other people with whom he evi- 
dently was well acquainted. He spoke with equal 
facility English, French, Italian, Spanish and 
German and said he had traveled all over Europe 
and the United States. Every few steps along 
Broadway he would stop some one, pull a card 
from his pocket, jot down a few words and, 
standing in a doorway, hastily settle some mat- 
ter; then as we resumed our walk he would 
observe to me: “That’s the way we do business 
in America.” He told me of great fortunes made 
and lost in a few minutes on the stock exchange. 
It was a regular Thousand and One Nights’ En- 
tertainment. 

We visited a carriage store. The vehicles here 
are miracles of lightness and graceful proportion; 
some of the buggies weigh only sixty-five pounds. 
He was a great friend of the proprietor. He 
seemed perfectly at home also in a great estab- 
lishment where pianos were displayed. He sat 
down at one and played very well upon it. We 
visited an exhibition of French paintings, where 
I admired a picture by Doré. We stopped in front 
of the smoking ruins of a factory that had just 
burned, and he expressed his sympathy to the 
owner, who was contemplating the ruins with a 
countenance that showed nothing of the prover- 
bial American impassiveness. A little later we 
took an elevator through the Cleslin five-story 
department store, where a person can buy any- 
thing in the world; my companion shook hands 
with managers and clerks all along our course. 
We came to the little old post office, where a long 
line of people were waiting in front of the general- 
delivery window. I prepared to wait my turn, but 
my guide led me through a private door and pre- 
sented me to a clerk who was a native of Milan 
and who was only too happy to bring my mail at 
once. While I was reading my letters my guide 
rushed out to attend to some private matter relat- 
ing to some shares in a petroleum well. 

To save time we mounted an omnibus, but 
before we had gone any distance my companion 
observed on the sidewalk a man whom he had to 
see and jumped out to stop him. At a money 
changer’s where he was well acquainted I bought 
dollars with my gold at the rate of one-thirty- 
five. We took a glance into the stock exchange, 
where my ears were deafened by the shouting, 
and where people were gesticulating as if they 
had gone mad. My friend then made up a small 
party of his acquaintances, and we all went off to 
Delmonico’s, where we washed down oysters as 
large as dinner plates with innumerable cocktails. 
He paid all the bills. He presented me to an old 
prize fighter who had made a fortune and had 
then aspired to become a member of Congress 
and who now is one. My chance friend told me 
any number of amusing stories during our dizzy 
whirl round the city; but I must not take time to 
repeat them here. I am sure he shook hands with 
no less than one hundred and fifty people and 
introduced me at no fewer than fifty places. 
Finally he left me at the hotel and disappeared, 
leaving me with my head in a whirl. I haven’t 
the slightest idea who he is or where he came 
from. Certainly men of that type could be found 
only in a place like New York. 
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CROCODILE INSURANCE 


ROCODILES and head-hunters are the two 
most dangerous pests of Borneo. In those 
districts where the head-hunters hunt every 

man runs a risk, and if he loses his head he loses 
it without compensation. But in those riverside 
regions where the death rate from crocodiles is 
highest there exists—so Mr. E. Alexander Powell 
relates in McClure’s Magazine—a unique form of 
accident insurance. 

The professional crocodile hunters, he says, 
are usually Malays. One of the best known and 
most successful in Borneo is an old man who 
runs a ferry across the Barito River at Ban- 
jermasin. He has capitalized his skill and cun- 
ning by organizing himself, as it were, into a 
Crocodile Liability Company. Anyone may get a 
policy if he will pay the old man a weekly pre- 
mium of two and a half Dutch cents. When one 
of the policyholders is overtaken by sudden death 
in the form of a pair of four-foot jaws the old 
man turns the ferry over to one of his children 
and sets out to fulfill the terms of his contract by 
capturing the offending saurian, recovering from 
its stomach the weighty bracelets, anklets and ear- 
rings that the insured wore and restoring them to 
the next of kin. In order to fulfill his pledge he 
sometimes has to kill a number of crocodiles, but 
he keeps on killing until he gets the right one. 
To do that is not so difficult as it sounds, for the 
big man-eaters usually have their favorite haunts, 
and many of them are known to the natives by 
name. So successful has the old ferryman been in 
conducting his curious avocation that he has sev- 
eral hundred policyholders who pay their pre- 
miums with punctilious regularity. 

Hundreds of natives fall victim to crocodiles 
every year, yet they never learn to take the most 
ordinary precautions. It is by no means an un- 
common sight on Bornean rivers to see a croc- 
odile unconcernedly swimming upstream with 


some poor villager in its mouth, carrying the 
body to hide temporarily in a convenient creek; 
for the creature never devours its prey fresh 
killed. For superstitious reasons the Borneans 
always tolerate a crocodile, no matter how close 
it is to the village ford or bathing or watering 
pool, until it has become an actual man-eater. 
If the crocodile consents to live at peace, they 
have no desire to start a quarrel. Not until a vil- 
lage man or maiden who has gone to the river 
fails to-return do they send for the professional 
crocodile hunter. 

By means of an ingenious bait and tackle of 
rattan, fibre rope and wood the old man catches 
the crocodile, and then a score of jubilant natives 
haul it ashore. The creature makes a game fight 
but of course loses. in the end. He is noosed, 
trussed tight and slung on a long bamboo, and 
his sweating and shouting captors carry him to 
the nearest government station to claim the 
bounty. Then he is killed and opened, and such 
brass ware and other articles of adornment as may 
be discovered and identified are turned over to 
the rightful heirs. ° 


A WOMAN OF ROMAN GAUL 


WENTY-FIVE miles from Clermont- 

Ferrand, in the district of Martres-de-Veyre, 

France, a lucky stroke with a pickaxe has 
brought to light the whole daily life of a small 
market town of Roman Gaul. How the discovery 
was made and what it revealed have been de- 
scribed to the Academie des Belles Lettres by M. 
Camille Jullian from a report made by M. Au- 
guste Audollent, the Auvergne correspondent of 
the Academy. 

A party of men, it seems, breaking the ground 
with pickaxes struck something hard that proved 
to be the cover of a Gallic-Roman stone coffin. 
The cover, when raised, revealed a beautiful 
woman; the flesh apparently was as perfect as it 
had been on the day of her death, and her long 
plaited black hair was arranged round her pil- 
lowed head. The vision lasted only for a few min- 
utes, and then before the eyes of the workmen 
the flesh crumbled to dust, and soon there was 
nothing left but a skeleton robed in a serge dress. 

The woman had slept in her stone coffin intact 
for eighteen centuries, perfectly preserved by the 
emanations of carbonic-acid gas from neighboring 
mineral springs. Experts who examined the vari- 
ous objects buried in the grave accurately deter- 
mined the period in which the woman had lived; 
and the party decided to make further excava- 
tions. They found five other tombs—one of a 
young woman with fair hair, dressed in white and 
wearing beautifully made leather sandals; one of 
an older woman, who with her own hair even in 
death wore an artificial plait; one of an old man 
with a beard; and finally two others that con- 
tained the remains of a little girl and of a woman. 

The objects found in the tombs are of the 
greatest interest. There were coins that determine 
the exact date of the period, vases, crockery, 
baskets and many little toilet accessories and 
women’s ornaments; there were linen, clothing 
and shoes, all of which appear to have been made 
only yesterday. There were even fruits, scarcely 
shriveled, and a branch that was still green. 

Men of science explain the apparent miracle by 
the fact that the carbonic-acid gas from the 
neighboring springs, being heavier than air, had 
driven out all the air in the coffins, and, though 
it did not mummify the bodies, it did preserve 
them and everything buried in the tombs per- 
fectly for eighteen hundred years. The French 
experts declare that never have articles of that 
period been found in such perfect condition. The 
shoes and clothing especially will enable scholars 
to determine the exact methods by which they 
were made. The false plait of hair and the many 
small articles found in the tombs prove that the 
women of that time, the first century, even though 
they were only peasants, were every whit as care- 
ful of their personal appearance as they are today. 
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RALLYING ROUND OUR LANGUAGE 


OT the least commendable of the numerous 
patriotic or semi-patriotic “pledges” that 
are popular nowadays is one that the 

Chicago Women’s Club is said to have proposed. 
Here it is: 

I love the United States of America; I love 
my country’s flag; I love my country’s lan- 
guage. I promise: 

1. That I will not dishonor my country’s 
speech by leaving off the last syllable of words; 

2. That I will say a good American “yes” 
and “no” instead of an Indian grunt, “um-hum” 
and “nup um,” or a foreign “ya” or “yeh” and 
“nope”’; 

3. That I will improve American speech by 
enunciating distinctly and by speaking pleas- 
antly and sincerely; 

4. That I will try to make my country’s lan- 
guage beautiful for the many boys and girls of 
foreign nations who come here to live; 

5. That I will learn to articulate correctly one 
word a day for one year. 
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BETTER AT ARITHMETIC THAN 
AT MUSIC 


TEACHER of music in a public school was 
trying to impress upon her pupils the 
meaning of f and ff in a song that they 

were about to learn. After explaining the first 
sign, she said, “Now, children, what do you say; 
if f means forte, what does f mean?” 

“Eighty!” shouted one enthusiastic pupil. 
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** HAD TAKEN such pains with 

this, my first canning. I had fol- 
lowed every step as taught by the 
canning teacher. I had worked hard 
all through a delightful summer 
morning with this result—my 8 jars 
had 8 ‘blow-outs.’ 


“Of course the trouble was the rub- 
bers. The nearest store was out of 
GOOD LUCKS and I thought I had 
not time to wait. I used instead the 
cheap rubbers they sent me. 


“I got some GOOD LUCK rubbers, 
resterilized the jars and saved them. 
I bought enough GOOD LUCKS to 
last me through the season, ‘Better 
be safe than sorry.” 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


come packed with Atlas E. Z. Seal and Good 
Luck Jars, Ball Ideal and Eclipse Jars, Schram 
Ever Seal and Acme Jars. They are sold by 
good grocery and hardware stores through- 
out the country. Look for the Good Luck 
name on —— buying fruit } If 

your dealer cannot supply you, 
(y- A send 10 cts. for sample dozen. 
; itm) For 6 cts, in stamps we will mail 
emer you our book on Cold Pack 
Canning containing 
many novel and excel- 
lent recipes. 










tg Pmt 
JAR RUBBERS 


|< 
<—— > 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 
40 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
Largest Makers of Jar Rubbers in the World 


| Scout Mess Kit 























She Scout Mess Kit is practical and 
is designed for the use of hunters, 
fishermen, Boy Scouts and hikers. 
The Kit consists of a frying pan, kettle 
for stews or coffee, cup and a grid. The 
grid is a folding rack with legs which 
thrust into the ground. All the utensils 
have detachable handles. 


The pieces. when nested measure but 
8x4% x2% inches, weigh but 1% Ibs. 
and slip easily into a coat pocket. 


Send us $2.50 for one new 
Our Offer yearly subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion (not for any member of 
your household), with 50c. extra, and we will 
send you the Scout Mess Kit, id; or it 
may be purchased for $2.00. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOLLYHOCKS 


THISTLE 


PAINTED PLANTS FOR 
HOME DECORATION 


NEW and attractive handicraft is to gild and 
A otherwise color foliage, weeds, flowers and 
seed pods to be used for decoration. 

Field plants —wild teasel, chicory, tansy, fall 
asters, giant dock, yarrow, milk weed pods, Queen 
Anne’s lace, stout grasses and the square-stemmed 
sages found in dry places—are suitable to the 
purpose. So are woodland plants—sprays of foliage 
with symmetrically arranged leaves that are large 
enough to be effective and easy to handle. The 
foliage of maple, birch, oak, beech and chestnut 
trees and in southern California of eucalyptus 
and camphor trees is particularly well suited to 
the work. The seed pods on moosewood and the 
black alder’s red berries are effective components. 
In the Southern States magnolia leaves are a 
popular choice. Some garden plants, notably chrys- 
anthemums and artichokes,—cornstalks too,— 
offer good material. And of course ferns and 
branches of evergreens are excellent for the pur- 
pose. 

To do the work you will need a few narrow, 
upright tins or some shallow, narrow pans large 
enough to accommodate the whole flowery top of 
a plant at once, a couple of small, flat brushes and 
proper paints. The paints should include common 
paint with dull or glossy finish, as you prefer; 
gold, silver or bronze paint in liquid form; paint 
in powder form and turpentine with which to thin 
the paint. A good selection includes green, purple, 
crimson, pink, blue and orange. To get the desir- 
able polychrome, or many-colored, effect mix two 
colors, or apply one coat of color and touch it up 
later with fresh tints. Attractive two-tone color 
combinations are bronze and pink, crimson and 
purple, blue and silver, green and blue. If you wish, 
substitute for liquid silver paint the less expensive 
aluminium paint used on stoves. 

A sprayer (the kind that artists use to spray 
fixative on charcoal drawings) will simplify the 
finishing process—that is, touching up the painted 
plants with gold, silver or bronze paint. You can 
buy such a sprayer for ten to twenty-five cents 
wherever artists’ supplies are sold. Do the spray- 
ing where spattering from the paint will dono harm 
and do all the coloring where you can conveniently 
hang the dipped weeds and foliage to be untouched 
until they drip dry. 

Since the paint dries very quickly, have every- 
thing ready before you begin the work. Consider, 
too, before you begin, in what sort of holder you 
wish to place the painted sprays and pods and 
whether you want them in a dark or a light place, 
for those considerations will help you to choose 
effective colors. An all-silver bouquet composed 
of a spray of birch or of eucalyptus leaves is charm- 
ing in a jar of dull blue pottery, but a single spray 
for a bud vase should be so painted as either to 
contrast or to harmonize with the vase. If the 
sprays are to stand in an Oriental vase, choose 
colors that harmonize with the vase. If you wish to 
place them in a sunny corner, select quiet colors, 
but add a bright finish of gold or of bronze. Of 
course in a dark corner bright colors will show to 
the best advantage. 

Color field plants on the day when you pick them, 
after you have cut all the sprays to a length of 
about fifteen or eighteen inches and have trimmed 
them as much as is necessary. For example, to 
prepare giant dock for coloring, cut away a few of 
the flower sections from each spray so that the 
spray will not be bulky; to prepare milkweed pods, 
cut away half of a pod and remove the floss. 

Put the paint in the narrow pan or in the upright 
tin and dip and roll the tip of each plant in it; then 
paint the stems with a brush. The paint should be 
of the consistency of light cream. The best colors 
to use for preliminary dips are soft greens, clear 
blues, pure yellow, orange and subdued reds. Of 
course the greens, light and dark, give the most 
realistic effects. Give grasses autumn coloring— 
dull yellows and reds and soft browns. 

After the first dip let the plants dry a little, then 
prepare a panful of red, brown, gold or red-bronze 
paint and dip the tips and the outer parts of the 
plants in it. That will give a pretty shaded effect. 
Touch up the stems with a brush dipped in the 
mixture and paint any parts that did not take color 
well in the first dip. 

For a finish of silver, bronze or gold, use the 
Sprayer mentioned above, orif you have no sprayer 
dip the end of the brush in the desired finish, draw 
the brush over the edge of the pan to free it of 
surplus paint, hold it close to the flower or weed 


























on which you are working and 
fleck the tip of the brush with a 
small stick. If you do it quickly 
and decisively, the paint will 
spray well enough to give a glit- 
tering finish applied unevenly. 

Tree sprays and foliage offer 
no less fascinating possibilities. 
If the leaves are very green, it 
is well to let them dry a day or 
so before you work on them. 
But do not wait until they are 
brittle enough to drop from the 
stems. Many branches that have 
fruit as well as leaves—oak, for . 
example—are pleasing with the 
leaves painted one color and 
the fruit another. Paint the oak 
leaves brown with tints of gold 
and paint the acorns orange and 
gold. Blue or green foliage con- 
trasts effectively with buds of 
silver or of gold. Foliage painted 
in shades of blue and green with 
flecks of metallic paint—silver, 
gold or bronze—is charming. 
Another plan is to paint the 
leaves one color on the under 
side and another on the upper surface. Poplar 
leaves especially are effective when so treated. 

Of course individual foliage, weeds, pods and 
flowers call for individual treatment. To color 
chrysanthemum sprays thin them and detach all 
the small leaves on the sprays—they do not take 
paint well. Then dip the stalks and cuplike parts 
of the flowers into medium green paint, and when 
that is half dry touch up those parts with green 
bronze and dip the tips of the flowers in an attrac- 
tive shade of red or yellow paint. When the paint 
has partly dried dip the flowers again and touch 
up the tips with a deeper red or a more golden 
yellow. Color milkweed pods with blue or yellow 
paint and while the paint is still fairly wet paint 
the inner side of the pod with uneven patches of 
bright color. Then sprinkle a little dry powdered 
paint in the pod and hang up the spray to dry. Dip 
the flowers of Queen Anne’s lace in cream-colored 
paint—it will require several coats—and color the 
stems with green or dull yellow paint. 

The pod of the lotus lily is very effective when 
it shows exotic color combinations. Bright blue 
with touches of orange and a slender outline of 
black round the edge of the pod is a striking ar- 
rangement. Lotus leaves to be used alone in a 
gilded basket may be tinted green, crimson and 
bronze to give an iridescent effect. 

Give cornstalks a coat of clear silver paint and 
touch up artichokes with variegated colors. Ferns, 
hollyhocks gone to seed and pine twigs with small 
cones present other interesting possibilities. 

A little study in gardens, fields and woods and 
some experiments in choosing and in painting 
original color combinations and in selecting the 
proper plants for the proper vases will be sure to 
yield attractive and original decorations for the 


home. 
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MARKETING 
II, Is the ‘Middleman’? Necessary ? 


E usually think of the farmer as growing 
the food that we eat, and in a sense we are 
right in so thinking; but the fact is that 
very little of the food produced on the farm comes 
to the table in anything like the form in which it 
left the farm. Having left the farm as wheat, it 
comes to the table as flaky bread. Or it may have 


weed, 





A handsome winter bouquet. 


can be made u 
dock, evening mrose, milk- 


PURPLE BEECH SCARLET OAK 





left the farm as a carload of 
prize steers and come to the 
table as tenderloin. It left the 
farm as eggs that ordinarily 
would have become useless for 
food in a few days or weeks, 
yet six months later we have 
those eggs for breakfast. Or 
when it left the farm it was 
hay, or barley, or millet seed, or 
sugar cane, or raw cotton, and 
when we got it it was trans- 
formed into an immediately 
usable product. 

Obviously something hap- 

ned to the “food” that the 
‘armer sold. The wheat was 
milled, the steers went through 
the packing house, the eggs 
were held in cold storage, and 
the hay or barley went through 
a still longer process of change 
before it became food ready for 
human consumption. Evidently 

body added something to 
the work that the farmer per- 
formed in growing and harvest- 
ing the crop. 

Take the loaf of bread, for example. When the 
farmer sold it it was another thing altogether, a 
kernel of wheat, hard and almost unusable. The 
local elevator man bought it and turned it over to 
the railway to be carried to one of the terminal 
markets. The railway charged for that service, 
but it gave the wheat a new value, the value of 
position, as it has been called. If the wheat had 
been grown where it could not reach the railway 
it would have had almost no value, for value de- 
pends upon use, and use is possible only when the 
bushel of wheat is where the miller can lay hands 
on it when he wants to make flour. 

So the mere act of transportation gives to wheat 
or to any other food product a new value that de- 
pends upon how great the need of food material 
is. It may add only the cost of the freight to the 
price of the raw food material, or it may double 
or treble the selling value. The point to bear in 
mind is that the cost of transportation is one of 
the fair charges against the finished food product, 
and that, if that cost is too high, it lessens the 
amount of food that farmers will grow. 

The man who bought the grain from the farmer 
was in all probability an agent for a grain -han- 
dling firm. It is the business of such firms to buy 
wheat from the farmer and to sell it to the miller. 
That is a service which some one must perform if 
we are to have bread to eat. The farmer might 
perform it by holding his wheat back from market 
until the miller wanted it, or the miller might send 
his men into the wheat belt and buy wheat direct 
from the-farmer at threshing time; but in either 
case the wheat would have to be held somewhere 
until the mills were ready to turn it into flour; and 
holding it is a service that creates value, just as 
carrying the wheat from the country elevator to the 
terminal creates value, or as milling the wheat 
creates a new value—that of the milled flour. 

It is pretty well agreed that the miller renders 
service for the charges he makes. What happens 
next? A brokerage concern undertakes to sell the 
flour and sends it out from the mill in carload 
lots, or in shiploads, to the great markets. That 
is a movement which requires time. Weeks, and 
perhaps months, pass before the flour reaches 
the consumer. Railway freight bills must be paid. 
There are storage charges to meet. Men must go 
out on the road and take orders for the flour, and 
they, too, must have their pay; and in the end all 
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those charges accumulate against the sack of flour 
that you order from the grocer. 

It is fairly evident that no one of the steps men- 
tioned can be cut out without breaking the con- 
nection between the man who grows the wheat 
and the man who buys the flour. Much as we may. 
desire to do so, we cannot get rid of the service 
rendered by the “‘middleman’’ without at the same 
time depriving ourselves of the food itself. ‘‘Mid- 
dleman” service is part and parcel of the food 
value and of the food, whether that food be flour to 
be made into bread, or whether it be potatoes, or 
oranges, or anything else that you please. So to 
talk about “doing away with the middleman” is to 
talk nonsense. What people really mean when they 
use that expression is that one or the other — 
the producer or the consumer—shall take over the 
work that the “middleman” now does. Possibly 
that change might be made. On the belief that the 
present system of handling merchandise is too 
complicated and expensive rests the main hope of 
the coéperative movement of the present day. 
That system will survive which gives the most 
producers the best market and which gives to 
the largest ber of cc s the most trust- 
worthy assurance of plenty of food at all seasons 
of the year and from one year to another. But 
until farming has gone much farther than it has 
at present into the field of manufacturing and 
selling foods codperatively, or until the consumer 
has organized to get as near as possible to the 
farm source of food supply, and to buy, manu- 
facture and sell coéperatively, the “middleman” 
will have his place among us. He, or rather the 
work that he performs, is necessary to our present 
mode of living. 
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HOT STONES 
N= that camping days are here it is well 





for the family that likes life in the open to 

remember that hot stones are among the 
most useful articles in a camping party’s equip- 
ment. In the first place they help in many ways in 
cooking. 

Over a little fireplace made of stones, with a 
broad, flat stone across the top, you can boil, stew 
or fry anything. The hot, flat stone is more to 
be trusted than a bed of hot coals, for it will 
hold its heat while you put new wood on the 
fire, go for water or do any other part of the camp 
work. 

With hot stones a clambake can be made in a 
barrel. First put a six-inch layer of rockweed in 
the bottom of the barrel. Then with a shovel or 
a forked stick place hot stones—each from six 
to eight inches in diameter—on the rockweed. 
When you have put them in to a depth of about 
a foot spread another layer of rockweed on the 
stones, then put in the clams. Place layers of fish, 
potatoes or green corn above the clams, each 
two layers separated by a thin layer of rockweed, 
until the barrel is filled. Then fasten a piece of 
sailcloth or burlap over the top. For an hour jets 
of steam and savory odors will hiss from every 
little crack in the barrel. And when you open it, 
at the end of that time, there will be a delicious 
meal, done to a turn. 

The bean hole of the Maine lumberman is lined 
with stones that keep the bean pot hot for more 
than twenty-four hours. When a fire has heated 
the stones the cook removes the coals, puts in the 
bean pot, replaces the coals and covers the whole 
with earth. 

Cooking is by no means the only purpose for 
which hot stones can be used. If you want hot 
water for bathing drop a hot stone about eight 
inches in diameter into a pail of cold water. It will 
heat the water without burning the pail or smok- 
ing the outside of it, as an open fire does. 

It is possible, too, to heat a small tent with hot 
stones—something that, without the stones, is not 
so simple as it seems, since even a fire outside 
may smoke you out, and if it is near enough to 
warm the interior it may throw a spark that will 
set the tent on fire. But if you use hot stones to 
warm the tent you should have no such difficulty. 
Simply place the fire well to leeward, heat stones 
in it, roll them into the tent and you can make the 
interior comfortable even on a cold night. 

When you have no tent and must sleep in the 
open, hot stones are a comfort indeed. Test them 
to make sure that they will not set fire to a piece 
of dry paper. Then wrap them in paper or cloth 
and place them near your feet and wherever else 
you may want them. If it is very cold, keep a fire 
going and change stones as often as is necessary. 
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The catch, with the direction of the oar 
blade indicated. The wrists are held 
high and the grip is well forward 


ROWING A BOAT 


OWING is a sport that appeals especially to 
R the sense of rhythm and beauty that most 

girls have, and when practiced correctly it 
exercises almost every muscle in the body. You 
will find that the more you row the more your 
chest expansion will increase and the stronger 
your back and shoulders will b But to get 
the most out of the sport you must row correctly, 
with attention to form. 

An ordinary rowboat has four seats—two 
thwarts, or rowing seats, a bow seat, and a stern 
seat where the person sits who steers. At a con- 
venient distance from each thwart and across the 
bottom of the boat are cleats against which the 
rower braces her feet. Usually the cleats are made 
adjustable by being fitted but not fastened into 
notches, of which there are two or three sets. The 
best oars have curved, or spoon, blades and rest 
in adjustable rowlocks. 

When you load your boat see that the greater 
part of the weight is in the stern, but not so much 
as to cause the stern to sink into the water until 
it drags. When the boat is loaded and there is 
only one rower she should take the seat nearer 
the bow. When she is alone in the boat she should 
sit in the rowing seat nearer the stern. 

When you get into the boat step squarely into 
the middle of it and sit in the centre of your seat, 
so as properly to trim the boat. Good oars are 
equipped with bands of leather round the part 
that should rest in the rowlocks. Slide the oars 
out into the rowlocks as far as the leather pieces 
permit. On some oars there is an extra strip of 
leather, called a ‘“‘ button,” that prevents them 
from sliding out any farther. If there are no buttons 
on your oars you will have to handle them carefully 
until you have trained yourself to adjust them 
properly. You cannot manage them well if you 
leave too much of their length outside the row- 
locks. They should balance easily, with the weight 
almost evenly divided between the outside and 
the inside of the boat. Brace your feet firmly 
against the cleat, which should be close enough to 
cause your knees to bend slightly when your feet 
are on it, and keep your body erect, with your 
chest expanded and your head up. Grasp your 
oars firmly about two inches from the end of the 
handles and let the blades rest flat on the water. 

The standard rowboat stroke is divided into 
four parts: the catch, the pull-through, the finish 
and the shoot. In preparation for the catch, turn 
your oars without changing the grip so that the 
blades stand perpendicular to the water. Bend 
forward from the hips, but keep your spine 
straight, and at the same time carry the oars back 
as far as you can. Now drop them into the water 
just far enough to cover the blades. As the blades 
catch the water exert the strength of your back 
and shoulders as well as the strength of your 
arms. 

The pull-through begins at that point. Pull 
slowly at first, always remembering to keep the 
blades just covered and squarely at right angles 
to the surface of the water. Quicken your pull as 
your body nears the end of its backward swing, 
and complete the pull-through with the finish—a 
quick, powerful jerk of the oars that brings your 
hands close to your body and the oars smartly out 
of the water. The finish is what gives the boat 
momentum. You will naturally bend your arms 
and draw the oar handles in close to your body as 
you ‘execute that part of the stroke. It is quite 
correct to do that, but you must hold your back 
straight, for it is incorrect and awkward, as well 
as physically harmful, to double up over the oars 
and to round your back. It makes rowing no easier, 
and it tends to defeat the purpose of rowing as an 
exercise. 

The finish should bring the oar blades out just 
enough to clear the surface of the water. The 
instant they are clear, drop the wrists easily, to 
turn the oar blades up so that they are almost hori- 
zontal,—parallel to the surface of the water,—and 
then carry the blades swiftly back, holding them 
just above the water, to the catch. The backward 
Swing is the shoot. When you reach the catch posi- 
tion again don’t delay: drop immediately into the 
next stroke without any additional lifting motion 
except to raise the wrists and so let the oar blades 
cleave the water in an easy downward curve. The 
action of moving the wrists so as to make the oar 
blades parallel with the water is known as feather- 
ing. Since the value of feathering is that it carries 
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The pull-through. A strong, steady 
motion that maintains the boat’s 
headway and steerage 


The beginning of the finish, just before the 
quick propulsive m ent that ends the 
stroke and sends the boat forward 
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A diagram using the cross section of an oar blade to show its position 
during the rowing stroke 


the blades back with least resistance, it is particu- 
larly useful in a strong wind. The oars should enter 
the water with very little effort on your part, but 
more effort should come as soon as they are in. 
“Skying,’’ that is, lifting the oars too high, and 
“digging,’? which means dipping them too deep, 
are two very common faults. 

Although it is incorrect to “hang at the catch,” 
as professional oarsmen term the delay in getting 
the oars into the water, there is one chance for a 
brief rest during the stroke. It occurs at the finish, 
just after you have given the quick, strong pull 
and when the oars are free of the water. The boat 
will then go for some distance under its own 
headway. But there must be no delay when once 
you have begun the shoot. 

The stroke analyzed above—it necessarily dif- 
fers from the regular crew stroke used in college 
and school shells, where the oarsmen have sliding 
seats—is the easiest and speediest rowboat stroke, 
and is the one most commonly used by the best 
oarsmen. But, of course, since everyone who rows 
has a distinctive style, you will find that different 
persons modify it slightly. Then, too, you will 
sometimes have to alter the stroke to meet unusual 
conditions. 

Rowing races are good sport. Get your Scout 
patrol, your club or your high-school class to hold 
regattas with other organizations. Suggest that 
cups or pennants be awarded. You can invent all 
sorts of novelties and interesting variations. For 
example, two girls, one in each rowing seat, may 
race with two others, similarly seated in another 
boat; or two girls, sitting in the same seat, may 
row against another couple so seated; or a crew 
of four, two on each seat, may have an exciting 


“race with another crew of four likewise placed. 


For the last combination try to have a good cox- 
swain to steer each boat. She should have an 
accurate eye and be a good judge of distance. 
Often a coxswain can save her crew a number of 
yards by skillfully cutting corners and rounding 
obstacles. She may also be a source of help and 
encouragement to her crew if they become fatigued 
or disheartened. 

A quarter of a mile is a good distance for a 
straightaway race. The contestants may be judged 
either for speed or for form. Rhythm, smoothness 
of stroke, correct position of the body, proper man- 
agement of the oars and general appearance in the 
boat constitute form. Or you can award the prizes 
on the percentage basis; that is, considering both 
speed and form. That plan will prevent a crew 
from attempting to gain speed at the expense of 
form. It is quite possible for strong girls who row 
with no regard for form to finish ahead of girls 
of less strength who row in perfect form; never- 
theless, the decision rarely goes against the crew 
that has made the best speed; for, since good 
form should mean good speed, the two are usually 
associated. 

A word about time, or rhythm. Without that, 
rowing is lifeless and tiring and has little or none 
of its proper charm. If you have a natural sense of 
rhythm, you will fall into a regular swinging 
stroke without effort; if you lack it, have your 
friends in the boat sing some tuneful, rollicking 
song—three-four time, or waltz rhythm, is best— 
and keep time to that. If you are rowing with 
others, take your time from the stroke oar—and 
whether it suits you or not, keep it. 

Rhythm is important. Most races are won: by the 
ability of the stroke to set and keep a good meas- 
ure, and by the ability of the others in the boat to 
catch the rhythm and keep it. 

Under the most favorable conditions—when the 
water is smooth, when the wind is not too strong 
and when there is no current to row against—a 
long, steady stroke is best; but when the water is 
rough and choppy and when there is a good deal 
of wind use a short, quick stroke. It will keep the 


boat from being swung round out of its course by 
the wind. If you see a big wave rolling toward 
you, nose the bow of the boat into it, to cut it and 
thus keep it from slapping the boat broadside. In 
rowing against a current the short stroke pro- 
duces better headway. For variety, to rest the 
muscles, or when you are in cramped places,—in 
narrow streams or where you must follow sharp 
bends and avoid shoals,—try using the oars alter- 
nately, nipping each into the water and out again 
in short, jerky, shallow strokes. 

A very graceful embellishment to the regular 
stroke is a sort of fancy feathering. It is a pleas- 
ing shoot but is practicable only in smooth water. 
As you carry the oars back, let the blades “flip” 
the water. They should just graze the surface of 
it, and not cut under it. At the finish try not to lift 
the blades entirely out, but turn them back quickly 
and slide smoothly into the fancy feather. To do 
it properly requires practice, but the impression 
that the stroke gives is one of smooth and pleasing 
work, and it is gratifying to execute it well. 

When you are alone in a boat you must do the 
steering yourself. It is awkward and inconvenient 
to keep looking over your shoulder to see where 
you are going. A good way to keep a true course 
is to head your boat in the right direction, sight 
over the stern and pick out an object on the shore 
in front of you that is in a direct line with the 
stern, then keep the stern in the same position 
with relation to that object. 

It is difficult to say just what length and weight 
of oars are best. Suit your strength, as you would 
suit it when you choose a tennis racket; but there 
is nothing in favor of a long, heavy oar. Light, 
slender oars with spoon blades are the best for 
women. Your choice of boat, too, is a matter of 
personal taste, but a light, round-bottomed boat 
with a keel and air chambers in the bow and 
stern is the best for ordinary purposes. The air 
chambers will prevent the boat from sinking if it 
capsizes, and the keel helps to hold the craft 
steady. 

Beginners in rowing are likely to overdo. The 
exercise is hard and calls into play muscles that 
ordinarily are not much used. Begin moderately. 
Row a short stretch at first, practice your stroke 
carefully and pay attention to form. If you know 
nothing about rowing and so have no faults to 
overcome, your progress will be rapid. 

If you cannot swim, by all means learn to swim. 
If possible, make it a rule to take no one rowing 
with you who cannot swim. The oarswoman should 
be responsible not only for her boat but for her 
passengers. 
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HOT - WEATHER DISHES 


T= know how to prepare and serve refresh- 
ing food in warm weather is a valuable 
household accomplishment. Here are some 
receipts for sultry days that are palatable and 
wholesome, and that are not difficult to concoct: 

Ambrosia of Oranges.—Peel and cut up as many 
oranges as you will need and remove all the tough 
tissue and the seeds. Place a layer of sliced oranges 
in the bottom of a dish, cover it with a layer of 
sugar and grated cocoanut, place another layer of 
oranges on top of that and continue, alternating 
layers of oranges with layers of sugar and of cocoa- 
nut, until you have filled the dish. Then sprinkle 
sugar and cocoanut on the top. 

Orange Pudding.—Mix one cupful of sugar, one 
half cupful of rolled crackers, two eggs, half a 
tablespoonful of butter, one orange— grate the 
rind and squeeze the juice—and one quart of milk. 
Bake the whole like a custard and serve it cold. 

Pear and Plum Salad.— Pare and core three 
fine- flavored ripe pears and cut them into thin 
strips. Scald an equal quantity of green or yellow 


The end of the finish and the beginning of 
the shoot. Note the dropped wrist position 
necessary to feathering 


gage plums, skin them, cut them into halves or 
quarters and chill them. Slice a medium-sized 
banana thin and add the slices to a pint of the 
mixed pears and plums. Arrange the whole on 
well-washed lettuce leaves, dress it with lemon 
mayonnaise and place whipped cream on the top. 

Coffee Custard.—Scald together two cupfuls of 
milk and two tablespoonfuls of fine-ground coffee 
and strain the mixture. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one quarter teaspoonful of vanilla and one 
quarter teaspoonful of salt. Pour three well-beaten 
eggs into the mixture, mix the whole thoroughly 
and bake it in a buttered dish or in individual 
custard cups set in a panful of water. 

Rhubarb Cocktail.—Place layers of cooked and 
sweetened rhubarb alternately with layers of 
shredded grapefruit in the glasses in which the 
cocktail will be served. Add chipped ice as you 
fill the glasses. Then pour the juice of half an 
orange or a little grape juice into every glassful. 
For the finishing touch, add a few strawberries to 
every portion. 
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KEEPING THE WEEDS DOWN 


T seemed as if the parting of thé ways had 
eome—the ways of mother and daughter. 

Molly was fifteen. Up to this summer, she 
had never wanted to go anywhere or do anything 
without mother. Now, she had fled to her room,— 
after a cold, perfunctory kiss in place of the hug 
that was her usual good night,—fied in angry tears, 
because her mother had refused to allow her to 
spend the night with her chum. 

The mother, alone downstairs, was most un- 
happy. She realized that her child must have girl 
friends, but Molly’s choice of a particular friend 
distressed her. She knew little of the girl, or of 
her relatives, but from her free-and-easy deport- 
ment, her use of slang and her general conversa- 
tion the mother argued that the intimacy could 
not be beneficial. 

So, long into the night, she sat downstairs, alone, 
thinking, hoping, planning. 

The next day was Saturday. Molly belonged to 
a tennis club that met every Saturday afternoon. 

“Bring the girls home to tea, dear,” suggested 
the mother, as Molly, very fresh and pretty in 
white duck skirt and middy blouse, tennis racket 
and shoes slung over her shoulder, was about to 
start. 

“Thank you, mother,” said Molly, rather coldly. 
She was still on her dignity. Other girls slept 
about variously with their friends. Why couldn’t 
she? 

However, the temptation to extend hospitality 
was not to be resisted. Therefore, the mother, 
watching the garden gate late that afternoon, saw 
with pleasure a group of girls, very pretty in their 
gay-colored sweaters, preceding her daughter 
along the garden path. 

Molly, on her part, was frankly delighted and 
proud when she saw her mother prettily and 
effectively dressed, and the drawing-room at its 
best, gay with flowers, shining with care. The tea 
table, set near the open window by the veranda, 
was a picture. It held not merely delicate sand- 
wiches and tempting cookies, iced tea and lemon- 
ade but the very best china and the embroidered 
tablecloth—everything that was used for the most 
important company. And a friend of her mother’s, 
also dressed as for an important occasion, was 
pouring tea. 

The little festival was a great success. 

“Molly will have tea every Saturday,” an- 
nounced Molly’s mother, as the guests departed. 
“‘We shall always be glad to see you.” 

When they were alone, Molly rushed to her 
mother and hugged her, to the detriment of her 
gown. 

“You’re an angel, mother,” she cried. “Giving 
my friends the best of everything!” 

So their ways were one again. The danger was 
over; for the “chum” did not come back on any 
subsequent Saturday. The slight effort required 
to keep her own language and deportment up to 
the standard of Molly’s home was a little too 
much. 

Thus Molly’s friendships were formed, little as 
she knew it, by the prineiple of the survival of 
the fittest. She found those girls most congenial 
who seemed to fit into her home. Years later 
she understood and blessed her mother’s wise 
censorship. 
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FRESH-WATER PEARLS 


O one who lives near a stream in which 
pearl-bearing mussels are to be found there 
is no occupation more attractive than that 
simple gort of prospecting in which a single lucky 
find may yield a generous month’s pay. There are 
in the United States about six hundred species 
of fresh-water mussels, often known locally as 
“clams,’”’ each of which occasionally produces 
pearls. West of the Rocky Mountains mussels are 
found only infrequently, but east of them, scattered 
here and there in almost every part of the country, 
but especially numerous in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, are streams, ponds and lakes where the 
pearl-bearing mussels occur. But the 
chance of finding the pearls them- 
selves is always uncertain. A kind 
of mussel in which pearls are common 
in one locality may be barren in 
another, but there are certain species 
that expert pearl hunters have found 
by long experience to be the most 
likely producers. The ‘‘three-ridge,” 
or “blue-point,’’ mussel, so called be- 
cause of the three ridges in the shell 
and the faint bluish tinge that ap- 
pears on the inside of the sharp edge, 
yields the most pearls. The ‘‘mucket,” 
@ mussel that has a longer and nar- 
rower shell, the descriptively named 
“warty-back,” and the uniformly 
smooth-shelled “niggerhead,’”’ which 
is usually found only in large streams, 
are also among those that are most 
likely to reward the pearl hunter. 

Although mussels are usually most 
humerous on the sandy or gravelly 
bottoms of clear-running streams, 
any river or pond may produce pearl- 
bearing shells, for they occur on 
sandy beaches, mud banks and shal- 
low reefs, in all sorts of conditions. 
You can work in the shallow water 
along the shore and pick up the mus- 
sels by hand, or, if they are more 
abundant, you can use a coal fork or 
a steel garden rake. 

Although there is no outward sign 
by which you can be sure that a 
mussel contains a pearl, you should 
not make the mistake of favoring the 
best and most healthy appearing 
shells. Pearls resuit from a disease 
or the presence of a foreign body in 
the mussel, and are found most fre- 
quently in old, deformed and irregular 
shells. In any case do not expect too 
much. All is not gold that glisters; 
neither does every mussel contain a 
pearl of value or even a tiny slug 
worth a few cents. Most of the shells 
contain no pearis at all. The only 
profit from mussel fishing may be 
the pleasure of rubbing elbows with 
nature, discovering some of the se- 
crets of » stream that hitherto has 

place, and watching the peculiar 
way in which the apparently inert mussels can 
move from place to place. 

In the Mississippi basin, where mussels are 
gathered in quantity for use in making buttons, 
the professional fisherman usually derives two 
thirds of his profits from the shells and one third 
from pearls; but of course it is the pearl that ap- 
peals to the imagination. The shell gatherer must 
destroy the life of the mussel, and he has entirely 
stripped many formerly valuable streams; but the 
amateur fisherman can return to the water unhurt 
the mussels in which he finds no pearls. By care- 
fully forcing a knife blade between the shells, 
technically known as valves, near the blunt end of 
the mussel, and turning the knife slightly, the 
mussel can be made to open sufficiently so that the 
points of a pair of pliers can be inserted. By spread- 
ing the pliers graduaily the mussel can be opened 
wide enough to allow the fleshy part of the mantle 
close to the edge, where most of the pearls are 
found, to be examined. That method is better than 
destroying the mussels indiscriminately, which of 
course leads only to extermination of the species. 

Fresh-water pearls have a much higher value 
than many persons realize. For a long time jewel- 
ers disguised them under the name of “oriental 
pearls,” but within recent years they have come 
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into their own and have assumed more nearly their 
proper economic rank. There are four classes : true 
pearls, baroques, slugs and “‘chicken feed.” True 
pearls are those that have a definite, regular form, 
such as round, oval and pear-shaped. They com- 
mand the highest price if they have the desired 
degree of lustre and a desirable color, which may 
be either white, the most common, or pink, bronze, 
lavender, dark blue, or even black, which are 
rarer. Baroques are pearls of irregular form the 
lustre and iridescence of which make them suita- 
ble for use in good jewelry. Slugs are the lower 
grade of baroques. The smallest, most irregular 
and lustreless of the pearly formations are known 
as ‘‘chicken feed.” The fishermen sell them for 
one dollar to three dollars an ounce. 

The Editor of the Boys’ Page will 
be glad to send, on receipt of a stamp, 
further detailed information about 
fresh-water pearls and the shell- 
gathering industry to anyone who 
desires it. 
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MILITARY HIDE AND SEEK 


HIS game is adapted from the 

method of training scouts of the 

American Expeditionary Force 
to write a clear, concise message and 
to describe the location of an object 
in terms that will make it possible for 
the man who receives the message to 
go straight to the point described. 
To play it you should have several 
pocket compasses, some pencils and 
a supply of note paper. The com- 
passes are not absolutely necessary, 
but they add interest to the game. 

Two teams of three boys are chosen. 
They consist of the sender, the runner 
and the receiver. If there are more 
boys who wish to play, there may be 
more than one receiver, but there 
should be but one sender and one 
runner on each team. The game is 
best played in the country where the 
land is rough. The more hills and 
woods there are and the more under- 
brush there is, the more interesting 
the game will be. 

The two opposing senders with both 
of the opposing runners leave the two 
receivers and proceed to a point per- 
haps half a mile away, where the 
senders of each team are to hide. That 
point, upon which the two senders 
must agree as they go, must be out of 
sight of the two receivers, and the 
senders should approach it by a 
roundabout route. Having chosen the 
spot, the senders proceed to write 
separate messages describing accu- 
rately their position. 

If there is a stream near by, the 
sender may write, for example, ‘50 
yds. E. of stream.’”’ If there is an 
unusually tall pine tree close at hand, he may add, 
“and 70 yds. 8. of tall pine.” Any other objects 
that are prominent in the landscape should also 
be mentioned until the sender is confident that he 
has made his position clear to his receiver. Artifi- 
cial landmarks that rise to a considerable height 
and consequently can be seen from a distance, such 
as houses or telegraph poles, must not be used; 
sunken roads and fences can be used to advan- 
tage. The sender should take care not to give too 
much information,for that may cause confusion ; on 
the other hand, he cannot afford to give too little. 

As soon as the sender has finished his message 
he hands it to his runner, who hastens with it back 
over the same route to the waiting receiver. Both 
senders necessarily describe the same place; but 
since they write independently they will probably 
write the two messages differently. Having sent 
the messages, they quietly wait for their receivers 
to find them. 

As soon as a receiver gets a message he studies 
it and starts out to find his sender. The receiver 
who first reaches the place described is the winner, 
and his team thereby scores one point. 

The members of each team then change places. 
The receiver becomes the runner, the runner be- 
comes the sender, and the sender becomes the 
receiver. And so the game goes on. 


The following form of message can be 
used: 

From... 

To 


John Smith 
. James Brown 
I am at point 20 yds. W. of King- 
ville Road and 100 yds. S. of broken 
wire fence. (Signed) Smith. 
The sender who can write the clearest 
message in the shortest time gives his re- 
ceiver a big advantage, but of course ab- 
solute fairness is necessary. Ifa receiver 
allows himself to be guided by the movements of 
his opponent, thereby neglecting the instructions in 
his own message, he is unwise and will doubtless 
lose a point for his team. His own message may be 
much more clearly written than his opponent’s. In 
short, the important elements are the clearness 
and speed of the sender in writing his message, the 
speed of the runner in carrying the back 





full years he spent at least ten minutes a day 
practicing in pronouncing consonants from a 
chart made for the purpose. In his first postgrad- 
uate year one of his professors said, ‘““Why don’t 
you run your words together? They stand out 
singly like a line of fence posts on a bare prairie.”’ 

The victory was won, the victory of defeat. He 





to the waiting receiver, and the ability of the re- 
ceiver to carry out to the letter the instructions 
that the message contains. 

If it is desired to give the game a more distinc- 
tively military character, war conditions may be 
simulated. The sender may go out to establish an 
observation post or to report on a piece of cap- 
tured artillery. The game offers a wide field for 
the imagination. Thus a typical message would be: 


From . . Pvt. Smith 

At.... 0.P. (observation post) 

Date .. 21 Sept. 1922 

Hour ..4p.m. No.1 Howsent .. Runner 
To . Sgt. Brown 


0. P. established at point midway on 

Straight line between ruined bridge 

and crest of hill N. of it. Send up two 

1-20,000 contour maps. 

(Signed) Smith. 
Where the country is not especially rough or 
wooded the runners should carry their messages 
back to the receivers by approximately the same 
roundabout route that they followed on the way 
out; for to return ina straight line from the hiding 
place—even if it were as much as half a mile away 
—would be to indicate to the receivers, long before 
the messages arrived, the position of the senders. 
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UBSCRIBERS to The Youth’s Companion can 

get copies of the article Pitching a Curve Ball, 
reprinted from the Boys’ Page for March, 1921, by 
writing to the Editor of the Boys’ Page, The Youth’s 
Companion, Boston, Mass., and inclosing five cents 
in stamps for each copy wanted. 
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THE VICTORY OF DEFEAT 


OME of the Western universities have estab- 

S lished a method of debate that will doubtless 

find its way into high schools, too. The debate 

is conducted in the usual way except that there are 

no judges and no decision. After the debate the 

audience is encouraged to ask questions or make 
remarks on the subject. 

It is argued against the usual method that deci- 
sions are often unfair and always disappointing 
to the losing side ; that training merely to win is not 
sufficiently broad and may unduly magnify trivial 
and technical points; that ‘‘to win” is not a suffi- 
ciently worthy objective, but to treat the subject 
fairly and adequately is better worth while; that 
the success of both students and teachers is 
wrongly measured by debates in which the losing 
team has really done the better work. 

Doubtless there is some truth in the objection to 
decisions, but the instinct of contest and the de- 
sire for victory lie deep, especially in the young. 

It is more to the point to learn to be “‘game’”’ in 
accepting defeat. A noted public speaker once won 
the sophomore declamation prize in college and 
fancied that his training in public speaking was 
about complete. In the junior contest, with a dif- 
ferent group of students, he was badly beaten. 
Then his friends took him in hand, saying: 

‘What is the matter with you, you conceited 
Scotchman? You uttered only about two thirds of 
your words. Did you run out of breath? Why didn’t 
you give us the final consonants of your words so 
that we could tell what you were talking about?” 

He said little in reply, for there was nothing to 
be said. He was beaten. But that defeat was the 
best victory he ever won. From that day for two 


d further practice, and his speech soon be- 
came normal; but in all the years since, years of 
much platform speaking, he has made himself dis- 
tinctly heard by audiences both indoors and out, 
as far as the strength of his voice would carry. 
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HE Youth’s Companion’s Radiotelephone Map 
and list of stations is now sent out with a sup- 
plement containing the name, place, wave length 
and call letters of each of one hundred and fifty 
additional broadcasting stations. 
Any subscriber may have the map and supple- 
ment without charge. Address the Editor of the 
Boys’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 
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MAKING UP A PACK 


F your pack is a compactly filled bag, a short 
tumpline or strap is necessary. Let some one 
put the bag-on your back, with the top upward 
and about as high as your head; and let him slip 
the strap, tied in a single loop of the proper 
length, over the top of the bag and over your 
head. If you have no companion to de that for 
you, put the looped strap over the bag before you 
lift the bag to your back. The strap should come a 
little above the middle of the bag, into which it 
will soon sink sufficiently to keep the bag from 
slipping down and out of the loop. When the 
- weight of the bag is taken by the strap over the 
forehead as you straighten up, the pack will settle 
snugly against your back and carry comfortably. 
The Carryall.—Spread a blanket on the ground. 
Lay the tumpline across it in the shape of the 
letter U, with the broad centre part at the curve of 
the U and off the blanket. Have the two arms of the 
U about two feet apart and parallel with the ends 
of the blanket. Fold the ends of the blanket inward 
over the straps, and on them make a neat pile of 
your small parcels and loose utensils. Now pick 
up the sides of the blanket, fold them over the 
pile as snugly as possible, and draw on the end of 
each strap until the pack is closed. Tie it up, and 
you are ready to go. 
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VACATION WORK FOR BOYS 


BOY of high-school age was very anxious to 
A earn money during his vacation. His parents 
objected to his doing inside work, but agreed 
to give their consent if he could find employment 
in the open. For years the boy had been spending 
his Saturdays and vacations in the woods, study- 
ing the birds, the flowers and the trees. Knowing 
something about nature, he decided to be a nature 
guide. He placed an advertisement in the local 
paper saying that he was about to form a class of 
young boys to study nature in the open, the price 
to be twenty-five cents a lesson. 

His first response was very gratifying, and the 
class grew so rapidly that he soon divided the boys 
into classes of eight. Each class went to the woods 
once a week to study the birds, the flowers and the 
trees. He taught the boys all he knew about the 
different trees and what they are used for. He 
showed them the danger of many woods’ becom- 
ing barren of flowers through the greed of visitors. 
He taught them the service that the birds render 
to mankind by eating insects and the seeds of 
weed plants. The summer’s work gave many of 
the boys of the town an insight into nature and a 
love for out-of-door things and paid the young 
guide a reasonable sum for his services. 
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A Fellow Wants a 
Hammer He Can 


Depend On! 
















Swing this Hammer! Get its balanced 
oi You’ll know why good carpenters 
uy 


HAMMERS 


Hit a lick with it, and you'll see the blow 
must go true because the one-piece head is 
forged so the weight falls where you aim to 


strike. Perfectly Tempered 
Special deep-tempered steel, so head stays 
smooth despite battering and claws keep their 
forceful bite. Simmons patent wedges hold 
head rigidly to handle. 
Handles Don’t Split 

Tough seasoned hickory, with the wood’s 
whole great strength utilized, keeps the com- 
fort-grip handle fit for severest use. Prac- 
tical every way! Sold by leading Retailers 
everywhere. 

“The recollection of QUALITY remains 

long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. —E. C. Simmons. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 
Our prices on all 


KEEN KUITER 


TOOLS REDUCED 











q Magnan’s Tennis Rackets v 


All oak, all ash, or beautiful combinations of ash 
and oak. Strung with best quality gut in white 
and colors. For years we have made high-grade 
rackets and marked them with other trade marks 
than our own, now we want the tennis world to 
know who makes their best rackets, so we are 
marking them with our own name—Magnan. Many 
dealers are now handling our trade marked rackets. 
In many leading clubs, three-quarters 
of the rackets used are Magnan's. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, 
we will sell you direct from the factory a finer 
racket for less money than you ever bought. Prices 
from $5 to $15. Write and tell us about what 
weight of racket you desire and about how much 
you want to pay and we will send you several 
on approval. Return what you don’t want or sell 
them to your friends. Compare Magnan’s with any 
racket you ever saw. 
They will stand com- 
parison. 









N.J.Magnan Company 
North Attleboro, Mass. ¥ 








®. 
Build An Electric Lamp 


WE specialize in ready-cut manual training 
projects. This Artcraft Electric Dresser 
Lamp frame is completely machined and pack- 
aged with attachment fittings, drawings, and 
instructions for assembling with screw driver 
and hammer. Takes a beautiful grain finish, 
either stained or natural. A fine present for 
mother or sister. This handsome, useful lam 
is well worth making. Sent postpaid for 5 
cents, money order or personal check. 


Money back guarantee of satisfaction. 


JUVENILE LUMBER CO. 
Prairie duChien, . . i 


Spicy Baseball Tales! 


Four Brilliant, Sparkling, Thrilling Baseball Gems 
that Bubble over with ‘‘Pep.’’ Attractively Bound. 
snappy Illustrations. Titles: Baseball—Its Thrills; 
The Class B Marvel; His Majesty the Umpire; The 
Veteran’s Plight. 25-cent money order brings these 
fascinating tales by return mail. Postage paid. 
Send Today! You’ll enjoy them. 
WILLIAM A. HENNESSEY 
Dept. Y, 95 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 


West Texas Military Academy 


R.0.T.c. San Antonio, Texas 30th Year 


Affiliated with the University of Texas, West 
Point, Annapolis and leading institutions of the 
United States. Army officers detailed by War 
Department. Uniform equipment issued by 
Government. Separate Junior School. Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Field. Champions of 
Football and Baseball. 

Opens SEPT. 5. Write for new illustrated 
catalogue. J. TOM WILLIAMS, Supt. 


PARSONSFIELD SEMINARY “?er'soys ana cutie 


In the foothills of the White Mountain. 200 acres. 4 build- 
ings. Invigorating air. All sports. College preparatory 
course with certificate privilege. Domestic Science. En- 
dowment permits $450 to cover all expenses. Booklet. 

HERBERT H. TRUFANT, Principal, Box D, Kezar Falls, Me. 


. CORNETISTS 
who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 
or HIGH TONES should send for our 
BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 
Virtuoso Cornet School, Buffalo, N.Y. 








Wisconsin 












































THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 

wert for all the family. Its subscription 

price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including a 

prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 

and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year and 
bang be discontinued at the end of the time covered by 
the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be asereucere by Sane in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 

he m in of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other wa: by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
peper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 

‘o give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANDERING ORGANS 
A som all of the organs within the ab- 








dominal cavity are normally more or less 

movable and at best have rather weak 
supports; for them to become displaced therefore 
is not rare, though it is much less common than a 
person who knows how lightly they are supported 
would suppose. : 

If we went on all fours, the abdominal wall 
would support our internal organs; or at least, if 
they did fall, they could not fall far. But, since 
we stand or sit most of the time, the only things 
that usually hold the contents of the abdomen 
in place are the abdominal muscles, which are 
always more or less tense, and the folds of mem- 
brane that stretch between the viscera and the 
back wall of the abdomen. Those membrane folds 
are strong but, if always pulled, are bound to 
yield sometime. It is the weakening of those sup- 
ports that results in the organs’ falling. The intes- 
tines are the most movable of the internal organs. 

The symptoms of fallen or of displaced abdom- 
inal organs are not always pronounced; usually 
signs of indigestion are present—a feeling of 
heaviness after eating, pain in the upper part of 
the abdomen and in the back, nausea and some- 
times vomiting and flatulence. Persons who have 
fallen organs are usually thin and nervous and 
sallow; they are inclined to have headaches and 
are easily fatigued. The abdomen is flat above 
and projects over the pelvic bone. The back is 
curved; the body is bent forward and the head 
is bent back. 

The organs that are most commonly displaced 
are the large intestine, the stomach, the right 
kidney and often the liver; the left kidney and 
the spleen are better supported. 

To prevent organs from falling is easier than 
to cure them when they have fallen. Children 
who are delicate should be watched with care, 
especially when they are developing; they should 
have plenty of nutritious and fattening food and 
should be given proper exercises to strengthen 
the abdominal and other muscles; they should 
live as much as possible in the open air. A tend- 
ency to be constipated should be corrected. 

Any person whose internal organs are wholly 
unsupported should wear a properly fitted abdom- 
inal support and should lie down as much as 
possible. The bowels must be regulated, and the 
food, though it should be fattening, should not 
be too bulky. The abdominal muscles must be 
strengthened by massage and also by postural 
exercises. If that treatment is faithfully followed 
it will often bring relief and may even cure. 
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TALKERS 


‘°F ONCE read a fine description of a certain 
family,” Natalie remarked. “The writer said 
that it was a family of noble silences.” 

Although Natalie was not aware of it, her 
voice was defensive. She knew that she was not 
a good talker. There were times when she would 
have given much to be a goed talker, a person 
who said clever and sparkling things. How stupid 
just to chatter on endlessly about commonplace 
doings! 

Cousin Lou’s head lifted to the alert pose 
peculiar to her when she was interested in some- 
thing. “That’s fine,” she agreed. “The phrase 
makes such a clear distinction without saying a 
word! If there are noble silences,—and there cer- 
tainly are,—then there are also silences that are 
ignoble. There are not only silences that are 
cowardly but silences that are lazy and selfish.” 

Natalie looked startled; she had not supposed 
that the phrase was double-edged. “I don’t see 
how,” she protested. 

Cousin Lou apparently was not thinking espe- 
cially of her young relative. “How silences can 
be lazy?” she asked. “Oh, yes, indeed, my dear! 
Heaps of people are silent from laziness; their 
bodies may be active enough, but their minds 
slump down in rocking-chairs all day long. Think 
of a world like ours with its exhaustless beauties 
and adventures and discoveries, to say nothing 
of the millions of human beings in it all of whom 
have the most interesting thing under the sun— 
human nature. And then think of a mind so lazy 
that it can go through a day without finding any- 
thing worth remarking on!” 

Natalie colored. “Oh, it’s not that there isn’t 


anything worth talking about,” she said; “it’s 
that other people don’t care about those things.” 

“How do you know they don’t?” 

Natalie’s color deepened, but her chin lifted. 
“T know because of the kind of things they do 
talk about—whom you saw at the post office 
and what he said and she said and they said and 
how Miss Mattie Barber’s knee is and what color 
flowers to put on last year’s hat.” 

“Yet when a novelist writes about those things 
we find them intensely interesting. Funny, isn’t 
it?’ 


Natalie looked startled. “I wonder why?” she | 


asked slowly. 


“Because of our imagination and of our sym- | 


pathy and love for folks. You remember Mrs. 
Browning’s description of Euripides with his 
‘touches of things common till they rose to-touch 
the spheres’ ?” 

Natalie shook her head whimsically. “You're 
cruel, Cousin Lou; you put No Thoroughfare 
across all my little secret paths.” 

“And turn you out on the great trails of end- 
less adventure!”’ Cousin Lou smiled. “Bon vo- 
yage, little girl!” e 


DODGING DEVILS IN CHINA 


UPERSTITIONS die hard. Even today the 
Chinese are reluctant to give up their old 
beliefs, which have been handed from gen- 

eration to generation since long before the dawn 
of history. In Canton, says Lord Frederic Hamil- 
ton in Here, There and Everywhere, there is a 
never ceasing strife between the people and the 
devils from another world. 

Fortunately, Chinese devils have their limita- 
tions; for example, they cannot go round corners 
and can, easily be frightened away with fire- 
crackers. As a safeguard against the devils the 
Chinese have adopted the peculiar “cocked-hat” 
corner to their roofs. It is obvious that in the 
case of any ordinary roof any band of ill-disposed 
devils could put their shoulders under the corner 
of the eaves and pry the roof off in no time. In 
the case of a Chinese roof the devils are unable 
to play that trick, for they can get no leverage 
against the upward-curving corner. 

Fortunately also devils detest the smell of in- 
cense sticks and cannot abide red. Accordingly, 
by an abundant display of red silk streamers and 
a plentiful burning of joss sticks, any prudent 
man can keep his house virtually free from the 
pests. A rich Chinaman who has built himself a 
new house will at once erect a high wall imme- 
diately in front of it. It obstructs the light and 
keeps out the air of course, but, since Chinese 
devils cannot go round corners, it helps to make 
the house proof against them! 
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OUT OF THE BLACK SNAKE’S BELLY 


UR recent snake stories have so interested 

a Connecticut subscriber that he writes us 

an account of an experience of his gown 
with a large and hungry black snake. Whep I 
was a boy, he writes, living on the old home farm 
in Wethersfield, snakes of various kinds were 
common. 

Not far off there was a small pond partly sur- 
rounded with a low growth of bushes that was a 
favorite nesting place for red-winged blackbirds. 
My father had noticed a nest that was building 
in the bushes near a path that led to the field 
beyond, and he continued to watch it after the 
eggs were laid and hatched. One morning he saw 
several birds hovering over the nest, screaming 
and making a great commotion. Hurrying to the 
spot, he saw a large black snake on the bushes; 
its body lay across the empty nest. “Bring the 
gun! Bring the gun!”’ he called. 

I ran into the house and, seizing the gun, soon 
joined him. He shot the snake’s head off, and I 
went into the bushes and took the snake by the 
tail and brought it out. As I held it up we were 
much astonished to see a full-grown garter snake 
come out of its body headfirst. It lay quiet on the 
ground a few seconds; then it began to wiggle 
and, putting out its tongue, crawled off, appar- 
ently none the worse for its Jonahlike experi- 


ence. 
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EASILY DECIDED 


HE wit that made W. S. Gilbert’s opera 

librettos so sparkling was not confined to 

that sort of writing. Gilbert’s letters, some 
of which the Cornhill Magazine prints, were 
almost always alive with his characteristically 
whimsical humor. Here is a choice bit: “Do you 
know how they are going to decide the Shake- 
speare-Bacon dispute? They are going to dig up 
Shakespeare and dig up Bacon; they are going to 
set their coffins side by side, and they are going 
to get Beerbohm Tree [the famous English 
actor] to recite Hamlet to them. And the one 
who turns in his coffin will be the author of the 


play.” 
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THE HARASSED SALESMAN 


HIS pathetic letter recently reached a large 

business house in Rochester, New York. It 

came from one of the firm’s salesmen who 

was traveling in the West. Do you suppose he 

ever got his check at all, and if so, how? The 
letter ran: 

Where did I tell you to send my check for this week? 

I didn’t keep a copy of my letter, so don’t know where 

you were to send it, but wherever it was to be sent, please 

send it there at once ; only, how am I to know where it is 


so I can go there and get it, as I leave this town tonight 
and don’t know where I will be next? 








BES 
Baseballs 


The D & M Official League Ball is the best 
ball ever made, but not every lover of 
baseball can have the best, so we make 


15 other 
grades to suit 
every purse 
down to the [ 
boy who has 
only 15 cents 
to spend— 
and we give him 
the biggest 15 
cents’ worth 
of baseball 
he ever 
bought. 

















Here 


half u 
dozen of th 
15 other 
D&M brands 
with the 
“Lucky Dog” 
trade mark 
on every ball 
and box. 
Don’t buy any 
baseball goods 
without this trade 
mark. They are 


the best. 

If you can’t get 
the “Lucky 
Dog” ‘ 


send to us. 


Catalogue Free. 


Draper-Maynard Co. 


Dept. ¥. Plymouth, N. H. 














Learn to pitch, catch, or play 
any position as you never could 
before. Know how to line ’em 
out and fatten your batting aver- 
age. Become captain of the team. 


Learn inside signals as used by 
the big leagues. 


This wonderful Wilson illustrated book 


“The Sienc® Baseball’ 


has over 200 pages, 40 illustrations and 17 chapters 
just brimming with real inside stuff that can’t fail 
to help beginner or seasoned player. 

“This book represents the essence of 
good baseball.’"— Wilbert Robinson, 
manager Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Your Money Back #f 79"492"t 
handsome baseball book the mostinter- 
esting and helpful book you ever read. 
AT YOUR DEALERS or Use Coupon Below 
_~ ERE SEMEN NT FRE ART ROTO ce 


Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 709 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 


Enclosed is $1 for the Science of Baseball. It is understood 
that if I am not entirely satisfied I can return the book within 
five my money back. 





days and get 


Name .....- Seeie. corres cereee oe ee 

a Oe eeee ceeeeeeessees cesses eeeees eens 
Clty. .csee cecsece State..... eeceee | 
Send only $1.00 
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| “THE BEST POLICY” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1922 by Cream of Wheat Co. 








